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Photographed at the Adler Planetarium and Astronomical Museum, Chicago 


An assignment in Astronomy ? 


No! It began when he looked up Columbus! 


Many wonderful things begin with Our Wonderful World. Every answer to every question is a begin- 
ning—not an end. Herbert Zim, editor-in-chief of Our Wonderful World, developed the unique 


thematic organization which virtually compels the student to turn to the next page and read on. 


Only Our Wonderful World makes it easy for the student to begin with Columbus and advance, page 
by page, to Ships and Sailing, How Boats Float, Stars to Steer By, and on to the Constellations. 
Learn more about this new, 18-volume set of books. To find out how it differs 

from other reference books in both the classroom and the library, write to 

Welborn S. Dimmett, School and Library Division, Spencer Press, Inc., 

1419 Elgin Avenue, Forest Park, I[Il. 


HERBERT 8. 21M, editor-in-chief 


Our Wonderful World 
Published by Spencer Press, Inc. 
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have savings deposit facilities for 
pupils at no cost, work or worry 


The pupils in the photograph above are deposit equipment. Sav-A-Tab units are 
learning the value of thrift by deposit- provided by sponsoring financial institu- 
ing coins periodically to their individual tions, are set up in a twinkling as needed 
accounts. You do not see any faculty to coordinate with any thrift program, 
member donating even a moment’s : 
precious time in administration or ac- Make thrift an important part of your 

counting of these transactions. ‘This hap- school’s program. Save work and worry 

py state of affairs is made possible by with the Sav-A-Tab system. For details, 

SAV-A-TAB®, fully automated savings ask your bank president—or write direct. 
Err Tting 


WESTERN BANK & OFFICE SUPPLY © 3415 West Belmont Avenue ¢ Chicago 18, Illinois 
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MEETING 
OF THE MINDS 


Like touching a spark to tinder...ideas burst into being 
when young minds come in contact with the thinking 
ind findings of noted authorities in the pages of World 
Book Encyclopedia. 

World Book is far more than a reliable source of facts 
and information. It is editorially designed to surpass 
any other reference work in stimulating tnlerest and 
inspiring creativity. Every article, every page is a meet- 
ing place where thoughts are exchanged and mental 
processes are quickened. 

“Working with World Book” is an experience that 
helps shape lives and careers. 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


the starting point for all searches 


> Yrs 


Inquire as to how you can modernize your reference sections at 


substantial savings with our generous trade-in allowances, 
Write to your nearest World Book Encyclopedia office. 


ALLEN GUTTENBERG 
Shoreland Hotel 
5454 South Shore Drive, Chicago 15, Illinois 


STANLEY E. LINDO 
Suite 219 
3100 North Knoxville Avenue, Peoria, Illinois 


CLAUD C. RUCH 
125 Old Orchard, Skokie, Ilinois 


MISS BETTE J. SUNDIN 
1551 C. Plainfield Road, Joliet, Ilinois 
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111 Experiments in Team Teaching 
FROM COVER... TO COVER New Technique Has Advantages for Both Students and Teachers, 
Robert Marsh 
ediecdiion os he shoal? Ase anol an. Speech Teachers Team Up To Improve Sophomore : Course, 
rollments depriving him of the needed Rebecca M. Sicke ls, Robert Goldman, and Lee Hollenbeck 
challenge to work to capacity? Are high Team Approach Adds Flexibility to Our First-Grade Program, 
per-pupil costs robbing him of the op- : ‘ ‘ 
portunities of modern tools of learning, Earl G. Horn 
new techniques, new textbooks? We Use Team Assignments To Help Beginning Teachers, 

Although Illinois has made tre- T. C. Tollefson 


mendous strides in reorganization in 


Is our cover boy getting as good an 


Speech in Parodize, Michael Galati 

school districts from almost 12,000 in Are College-Prep Programs Adequate?, Harold C. Hand 
1944-45 to some 1500 this school vear 
much still remains to be done. We have 
devoted a large portion of this issue Further District Reorganization Needed, Rep. Charles W. Clabaugh 


to discussions of the necessity of further ’ , 
oe : A Pattern for Progress, George P. Young 
reorganization and some of the prob- 5 > 5 


recent years—reducing the number of 


The Community's Role in Reorganization, George T. Wilkins 


lems involved. Our discussion topic on Classroom Teachers Learn About New Instructional Media 


the subject, written by the chairman ‘hes ) - oni . 
of the School Problems Commission Christmas Programs, Minerva Pepinshy 
begins on page 121. The state superin- 
tendent’s views are on page 120. Other 
articles appear on pages 118 and 125 
Our cover this month is from Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey 


Major emphasis is also given to team REGULAR FEATURES 


teaching. A series of articles devoted 
to experiments in this new concept of ‘ — 143 Current Publications 
teaching begin on page 111 


Board Briefs It's News to Us 


Two more articles in our series on the 
organization of the IEA appear on pages 
104 and 106. They deal with the as- 
sociation membership and finance com- 
mittee and the Representative Assem- 
bly. Other features are concerned with 
retirement, Christmas programs, — the 


Audio-Visual Calendar 


Yours for the Asking 


statewide classroom teachers meeting, 
and a fable about debate programs 


F.R 
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Know Your IEA 


Third in a Series 


Enrollments, dues, and budget are major considerations of the 


Association Membership 


fen COMMITTEE on association 
membership and finance is one 
of the 
of the Illinois Education Association. 


Its personnel consists of 21 division 


three governing committees 


representatives, each elected by the 
membership of his respective divi- 
sion. Each serves as a member of 
this statewide committee and at the 
same time as chairman of a similar 
committee at the divisional level. 
Members take office July 1 following 
their term of 
- three years. Terms are staggered so 
that about one third of the member- 
ship is elected each vear. Members 
shall hold active membership in the 
IEA and shall be employed in edu- 
cational work within the respective 
divisions in which they are enrolled. 

The committee chairman is elected 
for a three-year term by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly at the IEA An- 
nual Meeting in December. Usually 
the person so elected has served a 
prior term as a member of the com- 
mittee, although there is no require- 
that effect. The chairman 
also serves as a member of the IEA 
board of directors during his term 
of office beginning July 1 following 
his election. 


election and serve a 


ment to 


Functions of Committee 

The primary function of the com- 
mittee is to:promote membership in 
the Illinois Education Association 
and in the National Education As- 
sociation. The dues resulting from 
association memberships provide the 
revenue to buy the services of a paid 
staff, to furnish a building to house 
the working quarters, to secure 
equipment anc supplies, to pay for 
publications, to reimburse the offi- 
cers and committee members for 
necessary expenses incurred in con- 


104 


and Finance Committee 


ducting official business of the associ- 


ation, and to pay many other 
association costs. 

A second function of the commit- 
tee is to serve in an advisory capacity 
with respect to the financial opera- 
tions of the association. The bud<et 
for the succeeding fiscal year is pre- 
pared annually by the executive 
secretary and submitted to the board 
of directors. The 
budget recommendations and makes 


board — studies 
such modifications as in its judgment 
seem to be in the best interests of 
the association. 

This proposed budget with all sup- 
porting data and conclusions of the 
board is then presented to the com- 
mittee on association membership 
and finance as a basis for its con- 
sideration and subsequent action. 
The committee is not bound by any 
recommendations of the board ex- 
cept as to the fixed 
salaries and for expenditures of the 
board. The actions of the committee 
are final in determining what ap- 
propriations shall be recommended 
to the Representative Assembly at 
the Annual Meeting. A preliminary 
draft of the committee report to be 
presented to the assembly shall be 
distributed to the various divisions 
at least 30 days prior to the Annual 
Meeting. The Representative As- 
sembly may exercise its pleasure 
with respect to the budget submitted 
by the committee. 

From time to time the committee 
may be called upon by the board of 


amounts for 


directors to give advice and assist- 
ance concerning other financial prob- 
lems of the association. 

\ third function of the committee 
is to sit in joint session with mem- 
bers of the other two governing com- 


mittees to act as a nominating 


committee in selecting nominees for 
the various offices to be filled at the 
Annual Meeting. 

Meetings of the committee may be 
called by prior action of the com- 
mittee itself or by the chairman. The 
been for the 
committee to five times each 
vear. One mecting is held in con- 
junction with the IEA School of In- 
struction in August. Another meeting 
is scheduled just before the opening 
session of the Annual Meeting in De- 
cember. Dates of the other three 
meetings are determined by consul- 
tations among the chairmen of the 
three governing committees meeting 
in a regularly scheduled meeting of 


usual pro dure has 


mect 


the board of directors. 

The agenda for each meeting is 
prepared by the chairman with the 
assistance of the executive secretary. 
Items of business brought before the 
committee include those referred to 
it by the board, the executive secre- 
tary, members or groups of members 
within the association, other mem- 
bers of the committee, or the chair- 
man. 


Plan of Meeting 

The Friday night-Saturday morn- 
ing sessions ordinarily extend over 
a six- to seven-hour period. The 
committee meets as a whole to re- 
financial and mem- 
communications, 


ceive detailed 
bership 
and any special reports. The com- 
mittee then breaks into subcommit- 
used for studies in 


repo ts, 


tees which are 
special areas. Upon 
Saturday mcrning, reports from the 
subcommittees are heard and the 
committee as a whole takes action 
upon any of their recommendations. 

For the past vear and a half four 
have been at work. 


re-convening 


subcommittees 


Education 


Illinois 





One group has been giving thorough 
study to the membership promo- 
tional and enrollment practices in 
use in each division, to an evaluation 
of these procedures to determine 
relative strengths, and to the devel- 
opment of forms to be used in 
accounting for membership enroll- 
ments and fees collections. This 
group on basic procedures will rec- 
ommend a master design for use by 
those divisions that seek improved 
practices. Present plans are to put 
this scheme in the form of a hand- 
book, with a monthly timetable out- 
lining various organization activities 
and procedural operations for con- 
ducting a successful membership en- 
rollment campaign. 


Work on Auxiliary Techniques 

A second subcommittee also works 
in the area of membership promo- 
tion. However their function is to 
work on auxiliary techniques and 
hence to lend as basic 
procedures. This group plans the dis- 
tribution and use of the membership 
decals, designed to identify members 
and to encourage others to join. It 
also works to develop uniform stand- 
ards to help the various school units 
in determining the bases for qualifi- 
cation for 100-percent membership 
status in the local, state, and national 
professional associations. Printed ma- 


assistance to 


terials are developed to provide 
special appeal for membership pro- 
motion among teachers working at 
various levels and to those exercising 
special functions in the educational 
system. 
A third subcommitee has studied 
qualifications for IEA membership. 
An amendment prov iding for various 
classifications of membership, with 
increased qualifications, was brought 
before the 1960 Representative As- 
sembly. The subcommittee also rec- 
ommended action to give to the 
board of directors the power to deny, 
to suspend, or to revoke membership 
in the association. The subcommittee 
is now at work giving careful study 
to the procedures to be used in ex- 
ercising this power should such ac- 
tion be required. 

A fourth subcommittee has been 
studying the IEA dues schedule with 
reduction in the 


a view toward a 
number of steps. This developed into 
a study of the merits of a graduated 
dues schedule based upon salary as 
opposed to a single flat fee for all 


members. At the same time the 
group has been faced with the prob- 
lem of analyzing immediate and fu- 
ture needs of the association and the 
translation of these needs into a cost 
figure. The latter must then have 
determining the 


ultimately to be 


consideration in 


dues schedule 


adopted as the basis for financing 
the association. 

The administrative associate usu- 
ally serves as recorder for the com- 
mittee. The executive secretary 
attends as many committee meetings 
as his time permits. The necessary 
expenses of travel, hotel, and meals 
of the members in attendance at 
meetings are paid by the state as- 
sociation on the basis of claims filed 
and within the regulations _pre- 
scribed by the board of directors. 


Functions Within Division 

Each state governing 
member also functions 
division as chairman of the division 
committee on association member- 
ship and finance, where he has the 
responsibility of interpreting associ- 
ation business at the state level and 
of reporting it to the division's ex- 
ecutive committee, committee on 
association membership and finance, 
and delegate body. Division consti- 
tutions differ in the detail with which 
the member's duties are specified; 
however, his duties at the division 
level will correspond to those at the 
state level. Also he shall serve as a 
delegate to the Annual Meeting of 
the Representative Assembly and 
shall be in addition to the division 
quota of one delegate for each 100 


committee 
within his 


ec on page 


MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCE COMMITTEE members consider promotion procedures at a recent meeting held 


at IEA headquarters 


serves as secretary. Chairman for 


W. J. Goreham, IEA administrative associate, works with the committee and usvally 
1961-62 is Theodore L. Abell, Octavia High School, Colfax, at right. 


IEA photo at left 


by W Williams 


Stewart 





Know Your IEA 


Fourth in a Series 


I Am a Delegate 


My work as an informed member 


of the IEA Representative Assembly 


affects the entire profession. 


- BEEN ELECTED as a delegate 
to the IEA Annual Meeting! | 
was elected by my own local 
tion of the Illinois Education 
ciation. My division was entitled to 
one delegate for every 100 LEA mem- 
bers, or major fraction thereof, in 
the division as of June 30. The divi- 
sion then assigned a proportionate 
number of delegates to my section. 

I know that although elected by 
members of my section, I will be a 
divisional delegate to the IEA meet- 
ing. I will try my best to learn the 


sec- 


Asso- 


desires of my own constituency, and 
will report back to them. At the same 
time, I realize that I'll be a division 
delegate and hence must represent 
my division. Above all, I realize that 
when I participate in the Annual 
Meeting at Chicago I'll have to lift 
my sights and decide what is best 
for the profession, the state, and the 
association as a whole, for there 
I must use my own best judgment. 


What | Do Affects You 

This is really a great responsibility, 
for I know that what happens at the 
Annual Meeting of the IEA has tre- 
mendous effect and importance upon 
later developments in education and 
the teaching profession. The record 
of the years proves that. (I've just 
read the new history of the IEA.) 

Consequently, I've been following 
the journal, [timo Epucation, 
closely; attending all meetings where 
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the developing program is being 
discussed; reading IEA pamphlets 
and materials to gain the proper in- 
formation and perspective; talking 
with leaders; and gaining suggestions 
and reactions from members of the 
profession and the public. 

I expect to attend meetings of 
delegates from our division before 
and at the Annual Meeting, and to 
receive at the meeting the latest 
information on the proposed pro- 
grams of teacher education and pro- 
fessional standards, professional and 
public relations, teacher and pupil 
welfare, legislation, association mem- 
bership and finance, platform and 
resolutions, affiliate and staff reports, 
and national and international rela- 
tions and affiliations. 

I also plan to acquaint myself with 
the qualifications of the candidates 
for state association offices, with pro- 
posals for amending the state asso- 
ciation constitution and bylaws, and 
with the many projects in which the 
association is engaged or which it 
is planning. 

While serving as a delegate, I 
realize that I must remember the 
needs of my own constituents and 
the schools they serve, the desires of 
my local associations and division, 
the desires of the statewide affiliates 
and others; but I recognize the fact 
that I am not bound by any of these. 

I am to serve much as a legislator 
or congressman is called upon to 


serve. True, he must carefully con- 
sider his district's needs and desires, 
but in the final analysis he must 
judge what he feels to be best for 
the state or the nation, as the case 
may be. I must decide what is best 
for our schools, the profession, and 
the state association. 

Our association functions much 
like our representative republic. Its 
delegates are elected in local areas. 
They are at once representatives and 
solons. They are at once responsible 
to their constituency and to the 
“state.” They, indeed, must be states- 
men. 

Being a new delegate—that is, 
one who never before has served as 
a delegate—I realize that I must 
secure the advice of those previously 
experienced as delegates, officers, 
and committeemen; for the work of 
the association is an on-going thing 
108 years of 
tremendous achievement for the 
schools, the public, and the profes- 
sion. I must make my judgments in 
view of the past, the present, and 
the future, for I am a small but im- 
portant part of the on-going pro- 
gram. 


—with a record of 


| Build on Past Efforts 

I must realize that that which is 
presented for my consideration is 
not something concocted overnight. 
It is the product of past experience, 
much research and study, board and 
committee evaluation and recom- 
mendation, a great background of 
professional and public relations and 
communications, workshops, confer- 
ences and conventions, detailed staff 
study and efforts, publications, re- 
leases, and exhibits. 

In fact, I have great confidence in 
my ability to serve well as a dele- 
gate, even though I lack experience, 
because of the very great amount of 
study and effort by others prior to 
the Annual Meeting. 

[ am therefore looking forward 
with anticipation to one of the great- 
est experiences of my life—proud of 
the fact that I have the opportunity 
of leaving a bit of impress upon the 
educational scene, realizing that 
what I and other delegates do at 
the Annual Meeting is of great im- 
portance to our profession, the 
schools and youth it serves, our great 
state and nation, and the public. I 
hope that I may measure up to the 
responsibilities and opportunities 
which will be mine. 


IHinois Education 





Retirement 


can be your 
Golden Age 


A rich life can be yours if you 


keep active and interested, and devote 


—Photo from Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 


| bag DOES NOT begin at forty: it 
4 begins every morning. Today is 
all the time we have, and this one 
day must be filled with one’s best 
efforts, the realization of dreams 
come true, with still more dreams 
to be realized in days to come. 

Retirement is truly a golden age, 
but only if one makes it so. It is a 
time to be looked forward to. to be 
savored in anticipation. It can be the 
richest time of life. Before that, one 
has been pressed with the problems 
of a daily job. With the freedom of 
retirement comes the opportunity to 
decide what one wishes to do. and 
to do just that; to decide with whom 
to work or play; to decide how to fill 
one’s days most richly. 


You Have a Responsibility 

This freedom of choice opens not 
only a great opportunity but a great 
responsibility as well. One dare not 
let the days slip by meaninglessly, 
frittered away in trivialities, in noth- 
ingness. If your time is squandered 
in idleness and neglect, you might 
as well be gone! 

All about one lie all the riches of 
the world, to be had for the asking. 
The richest things in life are free. 
All one needs to do is to keep alive, 
alert, active in the teeming interests 
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of the world. The world calls to those 
who will give the time to answer. 
Problems to be solved, needs to be 
met, woes to be relieved are crying 
out for the help of the trained minds 
of those already accustomed to dis- 
ciplined days. Time that is free now 
can be freely given to great causes, 
thrilling to participate in. 

An essential need of retirement is 
to “adopt a carse.” One must throw 
his whole soul into it, study it, read 
about it, and do something about it. 
It may be some fine act of commu- 
nity service. There are hospitals, 
nursing homes, the handicapped, the 
aged infirm (older and more infirm 
than Red settlement 


houses, community 


you ), Cross, 
drives, and or- 
ganizations crving for volunteers to 
give an hour a day, a day a week, to 
help in their great humanitarian 
work. Some of one’s “free time” will 
become edged with gold here. 
Hobbies are good “causes” if they 
have real meaning and are not mere 
busy work. One's “cause” may be a 
Korean orphan, a starving child in a 
far-away country, or perhaps merely 
one lonely soul whose days you can 
brighten with reading, stories, music, 
laughter. You mav be God's answer 
to someone’s praver. When one’s 
days are filled with the relentless 


part of your free time to others. 


By BESS HALE 


v 
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requirements of a job, day in and 
day out, often night in and night out. 
all of one’s time is taken up. But now 
that the rush is over, all one needs 
to do is keep his eyes and ears open 
to the calls around him and his days 
can be filled with rich rewards. 


Health Is Essential 

A successful retirement is not ac- 
cidental. It must be planned for a 
long time in advance. The prime and 
foremost necessity is health. This can 
not be gained all at once when the 
time comes: but without it, all else 
is lost. Being active, radiant, full of 
the joy of living depends upon good 
health. Upon it depends every single 
thing in life. Riches, beauty, achieve- 
ment, all are diminished and lose 
their luster without it. 

Health has its rules and demands 
rigid compliance. Here one is bound 
and can not do as he pleases. The 
laws of diet must be met—not the 
same diet for all persons and not 
some “fancy frill” cooked up to catch 
the eve of the unwary. The study of 
one’s own needs and common sense 
are the best guides. With today’s 
glamorous foods—canned, packaged, 
frozen, all but ready for the table— 
a good balanced diet is easy to come 
by and easy of preparation. But it 





must be 
hered to. 
chiet temptation. 


carefully planne od and ad- 
Over-indulgence is the 


Exercise is another demanding 
rule of health. How is one to get the 
needed exercise in this day of motors 
and wheels and long distances? The 
best exercise is said to be walking, 
but suppose you have no place to 
walk to that interests you? You can 
exercise if you have enough floor 
space to sti ind, bend, stretch, twist, 
kick, fling, This requires de- 
termination and persistence, but con- 
tinued over a long period of time 
A newspaper carried 
a picture of a grandmother taking 
her daily bending exercise in her 
home “to keep fit” on her 100th birth- 
day. 


swing. 


it will pay off 


Enough Rest, But Not Too Much 

Rest is the next health ingredient. 
Perhaps many retired persons take 
too much They think, “Well, 
now that | am getting along in years 
[ can't do too much. I must rest up.” 
This is a great fallacy. Regular and 
sufficient rest is, of course, necessary; 
but rest that becomes idleness, that 
precious time in loafing, is 
malicious. Activity rule, not 
only of body but of mind. The mind 
must be occupied with interesting 
and important things or the body 
falls apart. When the tensions of 
working days are relaxed and noth- 
ing takes up the slack, disintegration 
sets in. Proper relaxation is good, but 
flabbiness born of nothingness is the 
trade mark of age. It creeps upon one 
insidiously and condemns one to a 
life of loneliness—for who 
about the company of one who is 
withdrawn from life's activities 
this 
viruses, poisons, and malignant cells 
do, indeed, often catch up with one. 
But there drugs, anti- 
biotics. 
veloped almost daily by the world’s 
dedicated doctors, and 
skilled surgeons—all of which give 
new hope to the seriously ill. Tri- 
itself is greatly 
aided by a that is healthful 
and full of interests. Regular physi- 
cal check-ups will catch incipient 
and guard against a sneak 


rest. 


wastes 
is the 


cares 


[IInesses in world of germs, 


are the new 


serums, and cures being de- 


scientists, 


umph over disease 


mind 


disease 
attack 

Emotions 
health. 
and, 
cise of such emotions as love, friend- 


play a big part in 
Ill will generates ill health; 


conversely the conscious exer- 


liness, and joy creates rejuvenation 
and good health. The body comes 
alive and is filled with vigor. So 
don't waste your time getting angry 
with folks; you make a spectacle of 
yourself and leave in your wake hard 
feelings. Besides, it causes ulcers; 
a sense of humor will often save you. 

When you retire, 
wish to “stay young.” ‘Who doesn’t? 
This will de ‘pend upon “thinking 
If you dwell upon the past, 
“the good old days,” you will stag- 
nate. If you must reminisce, do so 
rarely and only with “old” friends. In 
order to keep abreast of the times, 
associate with young people. Spend 
some of your time thinking of how 
you can please them. Out of your 
long and rich experience you have 
much to offer them if you are willing 
to make the effort. 

This business of * 
a great game. Everyone wants to find 
have that “youthful 
appearance.” I once read that if a girl 
of 16 is not pretty she can't help it, 
but if a woman of 60 is not positively 
it is her own fault. Cos- 
metics alone will not this 
result—although they will help! The 
drug store and beauty parlor can 
aids to erase blemishes 


you probs ibly 


young. 


‘staying young” is 


out how to 


handsome, 
achieve 


furnish the 
to bring out natural glow and color, 
or even add little Creams, 
oils, and permanent have 
added to a youthful appearance and 
delayed the growing age. 
But the chief quality of a handsome 
appearance is not achieved by exter- 
nal applications; it is from 
within, a radiance that comes from 
years ot noble living. 


color. 
waves 


signs of 
a glow 


The greatest living example of 
this truth that I ever met is Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer. When I met him 
in his jungle hospital in deepest 
Africa, his presence was like a bene- 
At 85 vears of age his vigor 
was impressive; but it was his face 
that was like a_ blessing—kindly, 
smiling, with a spiritual light that 
came from years of dedicated service 
to the 

One 


loneliness. 


diction. 


suffering natives of Africa. 

of the fears of retirement is 
This needs to be guarded 
against and can be _ dissipated 
through your own efforts. Your inter- 
est in others will help you do it. You 
will become so engrossed in what 
you are doing for them that you will 
and suddenly your 
Your own 


friends, or- 


forge t vourselt, 
loneliness will 
special “club” of 


vanish. 
few 


ganized by you and meeting in your 
own residence, can work, play, or 
study together and bring companion- 
ship to all. 


If retirement is to be satisfactory, 
it must be accompanied by freedom 
from worry. This will mean a place 
to live, enough money to live on, and 
satisfying surroundings. There is a 
great need for adequate housing for 
retired teachers—housing they can 
afford, with appropriate features 
such as a suitable location that will 
appeal to the greatest number; an 
proximity to church, 
library, and shopping; appropriate 
design that will eliminate steps, 
stairs, and hazards; and, above all, 
moderate cost. Studies of housing 
for retired teachers are being made 
by the Illinois Education Association 
and the National Retired Teachers 
Association. The main point about a 
place to live is that one should re- 
main independent of family and 
friends as long as possible—for al- 


easy climate; 


ways if that may be. 
Money problems are eased today 
through pensions and social security. 
However, all through the working 
years thrift and planning must be 
exercised, a long view taken of the 
future, and if possible security estab- 
lished for retirement. Part-time and 
even full-time jobs are often avail- 
able to those who are able and wish 
to go on working and so add to their 


income, 


Keep Up Courage 

Often hardships and 
strike which almost 
mountable. They are no respecter of 


tragedies 
seem insur- 
persons and come in greater or lesser 
degree to almost all families at one 
time or another. They require cour- 
age and faith, and an attitude toward 
life that will keep one above despair. 
In these circumstances often 
relation with others is such that it 
attracts understanding, sympathy, 
and warmth that in themselves alle- 
viate distress. 


one § 


In retirement, then, one makes his 
own golden age. He fills his life with 
the joy of living, which is not a pas- 
sive thing but full of energy and 
endeavor. He branches out into new, 
fascinating, and untried spheres, liv- 
ing creatively with and for those 
around him. To paraphrase a now- 
famous admonition, “Ask not what 
others can do for you, but what you 
can do for others.” 





MODERNIZING TEACHERS INSTITUTES 


{ll members of the 

teaching profession must 
work cooperatively to 
discover ways in which these 
required meetings can 

be made more meaningful 


and helpful. 


By R. B. MADES 


1)’ our teachers institutes need 
modernizing? Are our institutes 
serving their re al purposes—improve- 
ment of instruction and professional 
growth? Is improvement of instruc- 
tion related to the “cold war” 
struggle that we are deeply involved 
in at the present time? These are 
important questions. 

During the 1960 Annual Meeting 
of the Illinois Education Association, 
a resolution was adopted calling for 
a study of county institutes, particu- 
larly as they relate to the IEA divi- 
sion meetings. This resolution was a 
good move; it is time that all of us 
—administrators and teachers—take 
a good look at this problem. There 
has been much misunderstanding, 
especially among the newer mem- 
bers of our profession, in regard to 
the following questions. 

Is a teacher legally required to 
attend an institute or workshop day? 

Must a school district plan _ its 
school calendar to provide a mini- 
mum of institute-workshop days in 
order to meet the statutory require- 
ments and thereby qu: alify for state 
aid? 

How important is teacher growth 
and improvement of instruction in 
meeting the educational demands of 
the future? 

Have all of our institute-workshop 
days been planned to the best of 
our abilities in serving this purpose? 


Teachers Must AHend 

The answer to the first two ques- 
tions is a legal one; it simply is yes. 

For nearly a hundred years, Tlli- 
nois statutes have provide da me ans 
for the * improve ment of instruction.’ 
In 1865 county superinte ndents were 
granted assistance for perpetuating 
county teachers institutes. Certain 
days of the legal school year were 
set up for teachers to join together 
either locally or countywide to study 
and share information in regard to 
the improvement of instruction. From 


1865 until the present, much has 


been accomplished through _ insti- 
tutes and local workshops. Our 
teachers have grown tremendously 
during this great era of “sharing in- 
formation, methods, and ideas.” Dur- 
ing this time, the Illinois Education 
Association has helped to promote 
and further this cause. 

In 1961 the General Assembly 
amended several sections of the 
School Code to provide institute- 
workshop days of not fewer than 
two nor more than four days in the 
regular school year. Senate Bill 289, 
which became law on July 31, 1961, 
provides that these institute-work- 
shop days must be approved by the 
county superintendent and the state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
and also requires a pro-rata deduc- 
tion from the salary of a teacher who 
fails or refuses to attend such insti- 
tute. There is an exception for illness. 


To Improve Educational Opportunities 

The legislation that made these 
requirements legal had a very worth- 
while purpose—improving the educa- 
tional opportunities for the boys and 
girls in the state of Illinois. The hope 
of the world lies in how well we will 
be able to educate and inform the 
peoples of our nation. Our way of 
life is being studied by all nations, 
some of which are going all out to 
prove that we do not have the best 
way of life. We need stronger school 
bells and stronger church bells than 
we've ever had before if our “Lib- 
erty-Freedom Bell” is to continue to 
ring in our nation and spread into 
neutral nations. Our future needs a 
stronger teaching profession than we 
have ever put together. Each teacher 
is a very important part of each 
school sy stem. I have faith that our 
teachers will continue to grow and 
step up the quality, the depth, and 
the breadth of instruction in order 
to meet the educational needs of the 
future. Therefore, we need good, 
useful, stimulating institutes and 
workshops ever. more than we have 
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needed them in the past. No teacher 
can stand on the premise that “he 
knows it all” and that he has reached 
his peak as far as improvement of 
instruction is concerned. 

Many—and perhaps most—of our 
past institute-workshop days have 
while. Probably 
have not their real 
purpose. The worthwhile institute 
should be instructional, educational, 
or inspirational. An institute should 
assist the individual teacher in soiv- 
ing his problems, and it should im- 
prove his attitudes toward his pro- 
fessional responsibilities. 

Obstacles such as insufficient man- 
power planning or housing for large 
groups, lack of a “we” or “team” 
spirit of teachers and administrators, 
may be factors 

quality of 
institutes or 


been very worth 


some served 


plus many others, 


that cause the decline 


some institutes. Poor 


workshops are not only a loss to the 
children and to the taxpayer but they 
also d umpen the desire of teachers 


to want to attend, to participate in 
the dav’s homer or to help plan 
and organize the next one. 


Good Planning Needed 

Successful institutes generally 
grow out of planning that has the 
characteristics: 1) broad 
participation (administrators and 
teachers and all levels and areas) in 
and executing 
“team” 

good 


following 


planning, organizing, 
the day itself (A “we” or 

spirit must be developed; a 
institute is not a one man show.);: 
2) a careful analysis of the 
“improvement of instruction” 

) developing solutions to meet these 
needs through interchange of infor- 
mation and ideas. 

Therefore, we need to continue in- 
stitute and workshop days and to im- 
prove them collectively to the best 
of our abilities. Do you agree? 

After adoption of the resolution 
at the Annual Meeting, the IEA 
board of directors authorized the cre- 
ation of a special committee to make 
a study of The people 
accepting this responsibility were 
Harold Leffler of Newton, Jasper 
County superintendent of schools 
and IEA president; Carl Etherton, 
assistant superintendent of Berkeley 
schools; Chester Moss, superintend- 
ent of Nashville schools; Murvil 
Barnes, principal of Eisenhower 
High School in Decatur and mem- 
ber of the IEA board of directors: 
R. B. Mades, of Geneva, Kane 


areas’ 
needs: 


institutes. 


County superintendent of schools; 
and Irving F. Pearson, IEA execu- 
tive secretary. 

After much thought and discus- 
sion, and the sounding out of many 
educators in the state, the commit- 
tee saw the need for a clear-cut set 
of guiding principles as related to 
institute days. The committee will 
present the following tentative prin- 
ciples as a part of its report to the 
IEA. They are presented here in 
order that all members of our pro- 
fession will have the opportunity to 
evaluate them and help improve 
upon them. 

l. Institute days called or ap- 
proved by county superintendents 
should be devoted primarily to the 
improvement of instruction and the 
te»ching profession. 

2. In planning for such days of 
institute, particularly as they relate 
to IEA division meetings, close co- 
ordination should exist between the 
county supe rintendents of the coun- 
ties involved and the planning com- 
mittee as to dates, places, and pro- 
gram. The planning committee 
should consist of representatives of 
local administrators and classroom 
teachers, the offices of the county 
superintendents of schools, and the 
division. 

3. Any institute days called or 
approved by the county superintend- 
ent or county supe rinte ndents, as 
the ease may be, shall be respected 
in all planning and attendance—and 
in viéw of public understanding and 
appreciation as well as in terms of 
total professional particination. It 
should be recognized by all members 
of the profession that such days are 
an essential part of the school vear, 
legally, and a part of professional 
obligations and practice. 


Tentative Suggestions 

With this background of guiding 
principles in mind, the committee 
began gathering and formulating 
suggestions for improving institute 
days. Some of the suggestions of the 
committee are presented here in 
order to stimulate your thinking to- 
ward better workshops or institutes 
in which you will be involved. Ten- 
tative suggestions that the committee 
will make in its report are as follows: 

1. General addresses should pref- 
erably center about subjects which 
could be discussed by way of ques- 
tions from the floor or in discussion 


sections following the address. 


Speakers may be called upon to 
debate issues and to participate in 
discussions. 

Discussion sections were recom- 
mended, with teacher participation. 
It is believed that institutes involving 
the greatest teacher participation 
would be most worth while. 

3. Physical accommodations and 
facilities for institutes should be ade- 
quate to accommodate teachers com- 
fortably. To insure this, institute 
centers may be established in several 
areas with exchange of speakers; or 
several meeting places, particularly 
for discussion purposes, may be use “d 
in the same community. The main 
purpose should be to promote the 
greatest teacher cooperation and 
interest. 

4. A state meeting of officers of 
the Illinois Association of County 
Superintendents of Schools, bloc 
chairmen of that organization, divi- 
sion program chairmen, IEA officers, 
and representatives of the Illinois 
Association of School Boards and of 
the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction should be held at 
IEA headquarters during the fall to 
expedite more effective cooperation 
and planning of future institutes in 
behalf of the principles and practices 
advocated, in order that those finally 
responsible for planning programs 
and arrangements may have the 
benefit of the suggestions and advice 
of the conferees. 

5. It was also suggested that the 
universities be called upon to furnish 
staff members to assist institutes by 
way of addresses and discussion 
leadership as a part of the profes- 
sional field services of the universi- 
ties. 

6. Mr. Pearson will poll other 
states having divisional or regional 
of members to ascertain 
in planning such 


meetings 
their practices 
meetings. 

Modernizing our teachers 
tutes then depends upon the think- 
ing of all professional educators. We 
discover our needs from each indi- 
vidual teacher and we plan ways to 
meet these needs in the same man- 
ner. We need to experiment and 
to explore new ways that will de- 
velop from cooperative thinking of 
all the members of the teaching pro- 
fession. Through this cooperative 
approach, the various areas of Iili- 
nois will modernize their teachers 
institutes and thereby improvement 
of instruction will be achieved. 


insti- 
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EXPERIMENTS IN TEAM TEACHING 





New technique has advantages 


for both students and teachers 


Tea her 


By ROBERT MARSH, Teom 


Lombard Junior High School, Galesburg 


I TEAM TEACHING one solution to 
our teacher shortage? Just what 
is this new teaching concept? 

Team teaching, while new to edu- 
cation, is not new to our society. A 
form of this has been used since the 
late 1700s by many of our churches. 
The congregation divides into small 
discussion groups, where the Sunday 
School teacher, usually a layman, dis- 
cusses the lesson. Later the different 
classes meet together to hear the 
sermon. 

This same principle can be ap- 
plied to our schools. Large classes 
are organized to receive knowledge 
common to every student. This can 
be done by means of a lecture, a 
guest speaker, or some type of audio- 
visual material. The large classes are 
then divided into smaller groups to 
discuss the material that has been 
presented. 

Students are under the direction 
of a teaching team instead of a single 
instructor. The team consists of two 
to four members, jointly responsible 
for teaching the large groups of stu- 
dents and for the learning activities 
in small groups. The team usually 
includes a team leader, a team 
member, and one or two aides. 

The team leader should be a 
certificated teacher, with a master’s 
degree, who has taught a number of 
vears and is considered an outstand- 
ing instructor in his field. The leader 
is the key to the team operation. He 
is responsible for delegating the 
work to the various members of the 
team. He must see to it that there is 
no overlapping of assignments and 
that the team is kept running 
smoothly. 

The team member should be a 
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certificated teacher, 
beginning teacher in his first assign- 
ment or one with one or two years 
experience but not yet on tenure. 
Team teaching enables the young 
member to “break in” under an ex- 
pert in the teaching field 

Since these two members of the 
team must work in close cooperation 
with one another, every effort should 
be made to see that they con- 
genial. Some teachers, after years in 
their own classrooms, find it difficult 
to work in close harmony with other 
teachers. Such items as grading, as- 
signment of homework, and disci- 
pline must be agreed upon by the 
two team teachers. 

There should be at least one aide 
assigned to each team, with two pre- 
ferred. This person, or persons, while 
not always a teacher, plays an 
equally important role in the team 
organization. The aide many 
of the routine tasks that in the regu- 
lar classroom must be done by the 
teacher. The team aide is responsible 
for taking classroom attendance, 


who may be a 


are 


does 


LARGE GROUP of stu- 
dents at Lombard Jun- 
School in 
view study 
the use 


ior High 
Galesburg 
materials with 
of an opaque projector. 


—Photos by 
. and Mrs. Robert Marsh 


typing and mimeographing mate- 
rials, supervising student hall traffic, 
setting up and operating audio-visual 
equipment, grading objective-type 
tests, supervising the administration 
of tests, working with students on 
make-up work, and doing research 
and background work for the team 
At all times the aide is 
one of the 


teachers. 
under the direction of 
team teachers. 

One suggested method of securing 
team aides is by using senior students 
from nearby colleges or universities, 
who are interested in entering the 
teaching profession. In many cases 
they may receive practice teaching 
credit from their university for serv- 
ing as a team aide. 

The classroom should accommo- 
date about 100 students. The cafe- 
teria, auditorium, or an extra-large 
classroom can be used. Since audio- 
visual materials are used more 
frequently than in the regular class- 
room, blackout curtains are neces- 
sary. Members of the teaching team 
should have an office of their own 
located next to the classroom but 
not within it. This will give privacy 
for conferences without disturbing 
the class. Each team teacher should 
have an individual desk, with team 
aides sharing another desk. 

Some rooms are fortunate enough 

have space for their own class- 
room library, where all the books 
that deal with the subject are per- 





manently assigned to the classroom 
from the regular library—thus elim- 
inating pupils’ frequent trips to the 
library. 

Within the large teaching room 
there should be permanent audio- 
visual equipment, including a movie 
screen and projector, slide projector, 
opaque projector, and overhead pro- 
jector. Where the group is extremely 


m2 


TEAM LEADER, at right, 
holds a 
with the team member, 
left, and two team 


conference 


cides, center, who ore 
Ilinois 


Macomb. 


from Western 


University in 


large or the acoustics are poor, it 
may be advisable to use a public 
address system; this is very helpful 
for a person who must give a lecture 
to a hundred or more students five 
or six times a day. 

Many classroom activities can be 
supervised by one team teacher— 
with proper preparation—regardless 
of class size. The second teacher 
then has this time for preparation. 

Often community leaders hesitate 
to speak before small class groups, 
feeling that it is not worth the time 
or effort to address so few members 
of the student body. Through team 
teaching they can reach 500 or 600 
students in one day, rather than 150 
as in the conventional classrooms. 

The large group is broken into 
smaller discussion groups from time 
to time. While it is not possible for 
a student to ask a question in the 
lecture, he can discuss it in the small 
group. A discussion group should 
have from eight to 16 students. Each 
teacher would have a discussion 
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group; if the aides are capable of 
supervising a discussion group, they 
can also be given one. Where ability 
grouping is used, the better students 
can conduct their own discussion 
groups using their own student lead- 
ers. Student discussion groups must 
be under the immediate supervision 
of one of the team teachers. Two 
discussion groups may be located in 


SMALL GROUP discus- 
sion session is directed 
by a student leader at 
Lombard Junior High. 


the same room with the team teacher 
going from one group to another. 

Some school time should be al- 
lowed for individual study by the 
student—such as performing an ex- 
periment for a chemistry class, prac- 
ticing a speech with the tape re- 
corder, or doing a research project 
for history in the library. 

Each teaching team must decide 
how much time is to be spent in the 
large group, in the discussion group, 
and for individual study. 

Discipline, under team teaching, 
is less a problem than in the regular 
classroom. In the large group the 
students know they will hear the 
information only once; a variety of 
well-prepared activities can make 
the class more interesting. The dis- 
cussion group,is small with the 
teacher near at hand. 

Grading can be done by dividing 
the class roll into two parts with 
each teacher responsible for one half. 
The students should know who their 
grading teacher is; this helps the 


student who wishes to talk with his 
teacher concerning his grade. 

Some form of evaluation of the 
team teaching should be made. 
Opinions from the team teachers, 
aides, and students are an important 
source of information. A student sur- 
vey should be made about a month 
after the start of school, with a sec- 
ond one shortly before Easter vaca- 
tion. The final survey can be made 
shortly before school is out for the 
summer. Surveys should not be too 
close to the issuance of report cards 
or too soon afterward. A committee 
of disinterested persons also should 
evaluate the program and make rec- 
ommendations. This committee 
might include the building princi- 
pal; the district curriculum coordi- 
nator; and a university consultant, if 
the project uses practice teachers 
from the consultant's university. 

A well-informed public is essen- 
tial to the team teaching project. 
Whenever a new educational idea is 
being tried in a community, criticism 
is more likely if the townspeople are 
not kept informed. Newspapers, 
radio, and television help to tell the 
story of team teaching; also help‘ul 
are letters to parents, faculty meet- 
ings, and PTA meetings. 

In summary, these are the advan- 
tages of team teaching: 

1. The class has an opportunity 
to hear well-prepared lectures and 
see demonstrations by superior 
teachers. 

2. Time can be spent working on 
an individual basis with the gifted 
child as well as the slow learner. 

3. Absence of one teacher will not 
disrupt classes. 

4. Outside speakers would be 
more willing to speak before large 
groups than small ones. 

5. Teachers have more 
preparation of lessons. 

6. The teacher is relieved of much 
of the routine clerical burden. 

7. In some cases an additional 
classroom will be made available by 
combining teachers. 


time for 


Possible disadvantages are: 

1. Some students do not adapt 
well to large groups. 

2. Teachers might not become as 
well acquainted with their students. 

3. Cost of additional equipment 
may be a budget problem. 

4. School enrollment may be too 
small. 

5. Aides may not be available. 
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Speech teachers team up 
to improve sophomore course 


By REBECCA M. SICKELS, ROBERT GOLDMAN, and LEE HOLLENBECK 


Speech Teachers, Prospect High School, Mt. Prospect 


| pee ONE SEMESTER of the 1960-61 
school year, three of us at Pros- 
pect High School worked together as 
a team in a new method of teaching 
the basic sophomore speech course. 

The main objectives of the project 
were: 1) to improve the sophomore 
speech course by allowing teachers 
who have more specialized back- 
grounds in certain areas to present 
their special knowledge to a large 
group of students; 2) to give the 
individual speech student the bene- 
fit of three different teachers’ criti- 
cisms of his speech performance; 
3) to provide more time for the 
teacher, during the school day, in 
which he could work on lectures; 4) 
to conserve teacher energies in pre- 
senting materials; and 5) to utilize 
better the student’s time. 

A three-weeks workshop was held 
during the summer of 1960 to plan 
the revised course. One of the mem- 
bers of the summer workshop was 
also a member of the team. A “Stu- 
dent Schedule,” listing student as- 
signments, daily room locations, and 
day-by-day activities for the semes- 
ter, was mimeographed to give to 
each student. A similar “Teacher 
Schedule” was also mimeographed, 
for each of the team members. The 
workshop crew prepared a folder for 
each student—in which would be 
filed all of the student's grades, to 
be recorded on a “Student Record 
Sheet”: tests; written work; and eval- 
uations of each speech. 

The three team members were all 
speech majors, but each had had 
more specialized training in certain 
areas. One member had done more 
work in drama; another was more 
skilled in persuasive speech and de- 
bate; and the third member taught 
basic speech skills and interpretation. 

Three sections, each with some 30 
students, were scheduled during the 
same hour. Each section had a home- 
base teacher—a teacher with whom 
the section met more times than with 
the others. However, each section 
rotated among the three teachers for 
different speech assignments. During 
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speeches, the sections were narrowed 
to 20 students; 10 students from each 
section were assigned to the library 
workroom for preparation of future 
speeches. This helped to eliminate 
some of the boredom of sitting 
through 30 speeches. The 90 stu- 
dents met as a unit for lectures, 
films, guest lecturers, and examina- 
tions. About 26 class periods were 
used for the large group lectures and 
45 for the small groups. 

As members of the team, we are 
most enthusiastic about the results. 
We did run into unexpected difficul- 
ties, but these were countered with 
unexpected advantages. We felt that 
the students benefited from this 
method, as compared with the tra- 
ditional method, in several ways. 

1. The lecture method of present- 
ing material was a more adult ap- 
proch to learning. Learning how to 
listen carefully and how to take good 
notes were essential skills the stu- 
dents had to acquire. Much of the 
text of the course was presented 
through lecture so the students were 
forced to take the responsibility of 
learning it via that method. Discus- 
sions were not conducted during the 
large group lecture, but students had 
the opportunity to discuss the mate- 
rial when they met in their small 


INDIVIDUAL HELP is available from three teachers 
—Mr. Goldman, Mr. Hollenbeck, and Mrs. Sickels. 


groups. The lecture method was 
particularly successful with the 
bright and highly motivated stu- 
dents. 

2. Since teachers were lecturing 
in their special area, quality material 
in greater depth was presented to 
the students. The extra time avail- 
able to the teachers resulted in more 
carefully prepared lectures. Teach- 
ers had to search for more visual 
means of presenting material and 
students benefited from more unique 
and more stimulating lectures. 

3. The students had the benefit 
of three different teachers’ evalua- 
tions of their speaking performances. 
This helped eliminate subjectivity 
and feelings of bias that can arise 
between teacher and pupil. It also 
helped students to understand their 
weaknesses and their strong points. 

4. Use of the library classroom 
was a definite boon for the students. 
Instead of listening to every speech 
by every student for the entire se- 
mester, each student had at least one 
day free per round of speeches for 
preparation of his next speech. This 
helped the student in his preparation 
and helped to eliminate boredom. 

5. The use of three different teach- 
ers also helped to encourage a more 
independent attitude on the part of 
the student. Each speech situation 
was different and the student was 
being evaluated by a different indi- 
vidual, thus eliminating dependence 
on one teacher. 

We felt that the teachers, too, re- 
ceived certain advantages. 

1. We were stimulated to search 
for newer methods of teaching our 
material. The needs of a large group 
and a large room differ from those 
of the traditionally small group. 
Therefore, greater use was made of 
audio-visual equipment; more dit- 
toed materials were placed in the 
hands of the students; less reliance 
was placed on the blackboard. 

2. It was a pleasure to teach our 
favorite areas. It was also satisfying 
to know that the students were be- 
ing taught by teachers who were 
vitally interested and trained in a 
particular aspect of the course. 

3. The few hours gained when we 
weren't lecturing were very useful 
for preparation. We had more time 
to go into the school library to look 
for materials and time to investigate 
to see what other departments might 
have that we could use. It must be 
emphasized, however, that a team 
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teaching project is not a means of 
gaining more leisure for the teacher. 
The teacher has more work to do 
and a few more hours in which to 
do it. 

1. We felt that, as teachers, better 
use was being made of our time. 
The non-professional aide was very 
helpful. The routine, time-consum- 
ing jobs were largely done by her— 
such as taking attendance, recording 
grades, grading spelling tests, and 
typing and dittoing tests and mate- 


rials. Our time was spent preparing 
our lessons and working with stu- 
dents. 

When we try something new, diffi- 
culties generally occur. The physi- 
cal setup for team teaching is im- 
portant. Our lecture room was lo- 
cated in the gym area, away from 
the main academic wing of the 
building. As a result, students were 
often tardy for class; audio-visual 
equipment was not easily accessible; 
and the room was often disarranged 


Team approach adds flexibility 


to our first-grade program 


By EARL G. HORN, Director of Elementary 


Kaneland Community Unit Schools, Kaneville 
t jp FIRST-GRADE teachers of Sugar 
Grove School wanted to divide 
40 first-grade children among two 
teachers in such a way that no child 
would feel stigmatized because he 
was in the division of “dumb” stu- 
dents. The teachers also felt that 
ability grouping definitely aided 
each child to reach his potential. 
The teachers evolved a plan. 
During the first two weeks of 
school the two teachers worked to- 
gether with the children. The first- 
graders were all in one room part 
of the day; the remainder of the day 
half of the children were with one 
teacher and the other half in another 
room with the second teacher. The 
boys and girls were divided hetero- 
geneously. During this two-weeks 
period the children were observed 
and tested physically, mentally, and 
socially. Physical tests were given by 
the school doctor. Children’s eyes 
and ears were checked. The teachers 
observed the maturity of each child. 
They observed each child’s ability 
to get along with his peers. At the 
nd of the period, the children were 
riven the SRA _ intelligence test, 
which rates a child’s readiness to 
ichieve in numbers, art, and reading. 
Then both teachers weighed care- 
fully all the evidence they had 
gathered and divided the children 
into three groups: the above aver- 
age, the average, and the below 
average. The groups were called by 
the name of a child in each group; 
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the names were changed from time 
to time. There was a part of the day 
when each teacher had the average 
and above-average group in her 
room, and a part of the day when 
she had the slow group. 

Parents were invited to an evening 
meeting at which the program was 
explained in detail and their ques- 
tions answered. The teachers deemed 
this an important step. 

The children were divided homo- 
geneously for language arts and 
numbers in the morning. The entire 
group was together in “Share and 
Tell” time. Teacher A was in charge 
of the children while Teacher B took 
attendance, lunch money, ete. 
Teachers took turns with these 
duties. 

Each teacher took parts of lan- 
guage arts and taught that portion. 
Teacher A prepared for the reading 
of the story by establishing the 
background, presenting the vocabu- 
lary, and interpreting the story 
through the guided reading and dur- 
ing the class reading. Teacher A was 
also responsible for extended inter- 
ests—art activities, literature, and 
independent reading that correlated 
with the specific reading lesson. 

Teacher B taught phonetic skills, 
scrutiny of word forms, and work- 
book lessons. It was also Teacher B’s 
responsibility to teach writing, spell- 
ing, and numbers. 

The slow group was small and 
was divided into smaller groups. 


from a previous class. Ideally, a room 
should be specifically assigned to 
team teaching projects. 

We feel that better use was made 
of both the student's and the teach- 
er's time. We are planning to extend 
the project this year and to teach 
both average and fast sections of 
sophomore speech. Our program is 
still in the beginning stages, but we 
feel confident that it will result in a 
more superior method of teaching 
speech to average and fast students. 


Much individual instruction was 
given to these children. 

Responsibility for the entire group 
for the recess and noon periods was 
divided between the two teachers. 

The first grade was divided hetero- 
geneously in the social studies, 
health, physical science, physical 
education, and art. This division was 
sometimes made by the children and 
at times by the teachers; it depended 
upon the type of work. Social group- 
ing was used here also. Activities 
were taking place in both rooms dur- 
ing the same class period, with each 
teacher having a group of youngsters 
mixed as to mental abilities. 

How did the teachers 
their experiences? 

It is difficult to teach subject mat- 
ter in isolation, since one subject 
correlates with the other. However, 
each teacher taught the portion for 
which she was responsible and the 
other teacher brought in review 
when the opportunity availed itself 
or it was deemed necessary. Children 
need repetition, but in varied review. 

The groupings did not remain per- 
manent. Each teacher shared her 
findings regularly with the other 
teacher. A child was transferred from 
one group to another when both 
teachers deemed it best for the child. 

Each teacher appreciated the fact 
that she was not alone in determin- 
ing the strengths and weaknesses of 
each child. The teachers discussed 
each day’s activities and evolved so- 
lutions to problems; these were gen- 
erally much better than had one 
teacher tried to solve the problems 
by herself. 

With the team teaching approach 
of organizing and utilizing talents 
and resources, a more flexible pro- 
gram can be secured. 

All first-grade students get the 
companionship of all the other first- 
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graders. They enjoy and profit in- 
tellectually and socially from work- 
ing with two teachers and a large 
number of fellow pupils under a 
constant variety of environmental 
conditions. 

Grouping is much more flexible 
and easier to manage. There is more 
time to enrich the program for the 
fast child and to help the slow child 
with his problems. child who is 
absent for some time can go into a 
slower group temporarily to review 
and to catch up. Groups can be so 
arranged that the slower group stays 
smaller and individual work is easier 
to do. 

The child doesn’t feel as stigma- 
tized by this grouping as he would 
if he were put in a slow room or if 
he were in a very small slow group 
in a one-teacher classroom. 


The child does not hear stories 
or lessons before he gets to them, 
because his grou~ is separate. 

Teacher planning is easier. Teach- 
ers have a better chance to pool ideas 
in classroom methods and manage- 
ment. Each teacher plans for certain 
areas of the curriculum, where her 
greater relative strength is in that 
subject. The teachers find it possible 
within the teaching day to accom- 
plish a number of things that are 
difficult for one teacher in the self- 
contained classroom to do. 

Teachers have the pleasure of 
working with a rather uniform 
group. One teacher does not spend 
all day with a behavior problem or 
with the slow group. 

It is easier for a substitute teacher, 
because the one teacher knows what 
her partner is doing and can help 


We use team assignments 
to help beginning teachers 


By T. C. TOLLEFSON, c 
Rich Township High School, Park F 
I° OUR SCHOOL systems we often 
place a newly graduated teacher 
in a classroom adjacent to that of a 
more experienced teacher and hope, 
sometimes expect, the same results 
from each. 

In the business and scientific world 
one seldom, if ever, finds a compar- 
able situation. A graduate newly em- 
ployed by an organization usually is 
given an indoctrination course; he 
is placed in various positions without 
much responsibility so that he can 
get the “feel” of the operation; he 
is allowed to read the literature of 
the field; and then he is gradually 
assimilated into the organization and 
allowed to assume the full responsi- 
bilities of his position. 

Not so for the newly hired teacher. 
In many schools he might be as- 
signed five classes, with some 150 
students; sponsorship of the fresh- 
man class; and noon-hour lunch 
duty. On the first day of school he 
is on his own, fulfilling essentially the 
same duties as the teacher next door 
who has had 15 years of experience. 
It is true that his semester of super- 
vised student teaching has prepared 
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the neophyte for some of the prob- 
lems—but not in this school, not with 
these administrative forms, not in 
these courses, not with these texts, 
and not with sole responsibility. 

At Rich Township High School in 
Park Forest we are trying to solve 
this problem within the framework 
of a conventional teacher-pupil ratio. 
For five years we have used an ever- 
expanding program of team teaching 
experiments as part of the in-service 
training of beginning teachers. 

For instance, we asked a newly 
employed mathematics teacher 
whether or not he would be willing 
to work with an experienced and 
very able teacher one period a day 
with a class of 60 algebra I students. 
It was pointed out that he would 
keep the records for the class, take 
roll, and do most of the routine paper 
reading. He would be expected to 
observe the experienced teacher in 
action and to help during supervised 
study sessions. 

The experienced teacher would be 
expected to give guidance to the 
new teacher, answer his questions 


explain the work to the substitute. 

Teachers are relieved of some 
duties. Time is saved in bookkeep- 
ing, lunch count, etc. 

Children have the advantage of 
two rooms, which allows more free- 
dom and prevents restlessness. 

Children learn to be more self- 
directive and to take responsibility; 
they also learn the rights of others 
and that they must share. 

There is not as much of a possi- 
bility of a child’s being harmed by 
the favoritism or harsh treatment of 
one teacher. 

The success of the original class 
led to the continuation of the team 
teaching technique the following 
year in the second grade. The pro- 
gram, now in its fourth year, has yo 
been extended to another school i 
the Kaneland Community Unit. 


concerning school policy and routine, 
and to help him understand why cer- 
tain classroom techniques he had 
worked out were effective. 

It was further explained to the 
new teacher that he would be ex- 
pected to take over the class for a 
few presentations during the second 
semester, at which time the expe- 
rienced teacher would fill the role 
of “critic” teacher. 

Both members of the team are 
exceedingly well pleased with the 
outcome of the experiment. The ex- 
perienced teacher finds that with 
the clerical help of the second 
teacher, the large class is as easy 
and interesting to teach as a con- 
ventionally sized class. The begin- 
ning teacher has found that the 
techniques of presentation he has 
learned from the experienced teacher 
are of great value in his own regu- 
larly assigned algebra I classes. He 
estimates that it would have taken 
him three or four years of trial and 
error to have learned what he now 
knows about teaching. 

On the basis of the success of this 
experiment we hope to make this a 
feature of our mathematics program, 
so that whenever a beginning teacher 
is employed he will be given a team 
assignment for one class period dur- 
ing the first year; his partner on the 
team will be an experienced and pro- 
ficient teacher from whom he will 
learn the routine administrative de- 
tails of the school and the techniques 
of classroom operation. 





There was no over-emphasis on athletics; they stressed 


Speech in Parodize 


By MICHAEL GALATI 


Chairman, Department of Language Arts, Lemont Towns 


yey A TEACHER of language arts 
by profession and a traveler by 
choice, it is my habit to merge these 
two interests by visiting when the 
occasion permits the high schools of 
the numerous communities through 
which I travel. 

While in an obscure village whose 
exact location I have since forgotten, 
[ encountered a most memorable 
speech program in the local high 
school. 

The School of Parodize was rela- 
tively small; I doubt that its enroll- 
ment exceeded 300 scholars. The 
first indication of the true uniqueness 
of this school was in its architecture 
—a really novel conception of school 
structure. The exterior was flat and 
extremely long, balanced on one end 
by a three- or four-story solid brick 
cubicle of the size and proportion of 
a large stage, and on the other by 
a towering marquee equaled only by 
those on commercial theaters. 


Auditorium Is Most Unusual 

I entered the perplexing structure 
through one of the many side-by-side 
glass doors only to be confronted by 
many other unusual features, includ- 
ing two or three ticket windows and 
a huge trophy case from which the 
trophies had apparently been re- 
moved for safe keeping. Directly 
facing me were seven doors, entitled, 
“aisle one,” “aisle two,” etc. I was 
somewhat taken aback, for I had 
been led to believe that the school 
was quite small. Indeed, the whole 
extreme design was difficult to jus- 
tify; perhaps I had been misled. 

Being curious and finding no one 
about, I entered the door to the sev- 
enth aisle of what turned out to be 
an immense and palatial auditorium. 
There spread before me were thou- 
sands of theater-type seats in seven 
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sections, each as impassive in length 
and width as its neighbor. They 
seemed to flow as separate rivers 
from a stage befitting an auditorium 
of such magnificence. Fortunate 
drama coach who could play on such 
a stage. 

I spoke and my voice boomed out 
to the farthest corners of the audi- 
torium. The acoustics were marvel- 
ous. But with the sound of my voice, 
a door opened to the left of the stage 
to reveal the approach of a short but 
dignified, grey-templed man in a 
business suit—whom I rightly took to 
be the superintendent of this unusual 
school. I would have spoken had he 
not offered the first word. 

“I heard a voice and thought it to 
be one of the students practicing for 
tonight's games. No matter! Aren't 
you a stranger?” 

It struck me that this was an odd 
room for basketball practice, but I 
assured him I was and likewise in- 
formed him of my curiosity about 
speech. I also remarked on the acous- 
tics of a hall of such proportions, 
acoustics that would permit such 
long-distance conversations. 

At this he laughed and began a 
long walk in my direction. Aisle 
seven being to the right of the stage, 
he not only had to walk to the rear 
of the auditorium, but across it as 
well. With the remarkable dexterity 
of one well familiar with auditorium 
seats he made his way through the 
maze of permanent, stuffed, theater 
chairs to where I stood. As he ap- 
proached he addressed me further, 
“Yes, we have good acoustics here; of 
course, the people of Parodize would 
not have it any other way, and it is 
they we must please. Oh, yes,” he 
continued as he finally reached my 
side, “my name is Tully—J. Franklin 
Tully.” And thus began a long con- 


versation with this gentleman. 

I learned that Parodize had a long 
tradition of speech excellence not 
easily rivaled. This tradition coupled 
with the enthuiasm of the natives for 
speech no doubt accounts for the 
unusual things I was to see and hear 
before this day was to close. 

The classrooms in this school were 
very small, and, of all things, located 
in a deep basement so as to give the 
auditorium every advantage of ac- 
cessibility. In addition, each room 
was admittedly poorly ventilated and 
heated, but I was hastily assured that 
this was not true of the auditorium. 
“We must be selective in our spend- 
ing,” my host explained. 


| Ask to See the Gym 

Having been surprised by this state 
of affairs, I asked about the gym- 
nasium and athletic fields. These I 
thought would surely excel even the 
auditorium, as is the custom. I was 
not to be so mistaken for long. Mr. 
Tully whipped aside some curtains 
on one side of the auditorium, be- 
hind which was a very small exercise 
area where gym classes were held. 
This was indeed a jolt; but my 
thoughts were not to surrender their 
prejudices so easily, and I asked 
where they held their basketball 
games—the one earlier mentioned for 
that night, for instance. He replied 
with patience and pride that Paro- 
dize did not over-emphasize athletics 
as some schools had done. Indeed, 
after several poor seasons, the board 
of education voided the entire ath- 
letic program because of the damage 
its competitive nature was inflicting 
on the participants. 

Needless to say, I was pleased to 
hear of their concentration on more 
intellectual activities but troubled 
over the confinement of physical play 
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to such a small space. In size it was 
not unlike the stage I had once used 
for producing high-school plays, and, 
like it, had been given only incidental 
attention by the architect. 

As for the game that night, I was 
told that that was the big speech 
contest of the season—against the 
neighboring Dispositio-Inventio Con- 
solidated High School. The missing 
trophies were also explained. These 
were some 75 speech trophies that 
had to be removed because of the 
contest that night; so intense was the 
rivalry between these two titans of 
oralism that there was constant fear 
for the safety of such mementos. It 
seems that the people in this part of 
the world attend their speech games 
with as much enthusiasm as we do 
our sporting events. 

As luck would have it, I was asked 
by Mr. Tully to stay with him for the 
evening and to view the contest. His 
kind hospitality provided me with 
the opportunity to learn more of this 
speech program. 


| Meet Many Coaches 

The doors were opened just as we 
arrived. Much new snow had fallen. 
Already indoors were large numbers 
of excited students and parents who 
apparently had been standing in the 
snow for some time, judging by the 
whiteness of their coats and boots. 
Although I should have liked to have 
studied these people more closely, 
Mr. Tully insisted on my meeting his 
speech coaches. I do not recall all 
the gentlemen I met, but I do recall 
a Mr. Stotlair, the head debate coach, 
and a troop of his assistants. There 
was Mr. Ilianquint who coached first 
affirmative, Mr. O’Plat who coached 
second affirmative, Mr. Logisun and 
Mr. Bellcamp who coached first and 
second negative, respectively. In ad- 
dition there were two rebuttal 
coaches whose names have since left 
me. I also seem to recall meeting 
coaches for original oratory, inter- 
pretive reading, extempore speaking, 
as well as a drama coach for block- 
ing, one for dialogue and vocal ex- 
pression, and another for stage 
business. There were others too, but 
in the excitement of the evening I 
forgot their names and activities. 

On the way to our seats, I inquired 
of Mr. Tully the reason for so many 
coaches, making it plain that we had 
but one or two for all these duties. 
He expressed surprise at my state- 
ment but did admit Parodize to be 
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quite unique in that they had two 
rebuttal coaches, but he assured me 
that other schools, Dispositio-Inven- 
tio for instance, were also adequately 
staffed. 

Being seated, I began to gaze 
arom. the room. To my right was 
a radio sroadcasting booth staffed by 
the local radio station to carry the 
events to the homes of the shut-ins. 
To the immediate left of that was a 
press box where four gentlemen sat 
hunched over portables; one of these 
had a camera slung loosely over the 
back of his chair. To my left was a 
huge scoreboard centered by a clock 
which I assumed was used to time 
the speaker. There also was a place 
for the speaker's name, event, score, 
and fouls; the latter I was not to 
understand until later in the evening. 

Even more amazing was the 
crowd; the whole of the vast audi- 
torium was packed with enthusiastic 
youngsters and adults waving the 
pennants of their respective schools. 

I was thus occupied when a man 
in a striped shirt (! ‘orrectly thought 
him to be a judge.) stepped to the 
front of the stage to introduce the 
first event—varsity debate. The vis- 
itors were to take the affirmative. 

They were the first on stage and 


were greeted with thunderous ap- 
plause from one side of the building 
and voluminous boos from the other. 
I thought it rude of the Parodize fans 
but had not long to consider this, for 


the visitors began their warm ups 
immediately. They had a most inter- 
esting procedure: one would recite 
a disjunctive syllogism; the other 
would reply with a_ hypothetical 
syllogism, which in turn was an- 
swered with the categorical form. 
This they continued until they had 
developed quite a chain. I was dis- 
appointed, however, in not being 
able to hear plainly their inductive 
practice because of some cheer lead- 
ers who at this time elected to lead a 
rhythmical chant deriding Parodize 
as neo-sophistic. It was at this time, 
too, that our boys came out on the 
stage in special scholarly robes 
adorned with a purple patch on each 
left sleeve. This, Mr. Tully remarked, 
was an award for eloquent expres- 
sion. 

After a similar greeting for our 
boys, and after their warm ups, our 
cheer was given—during which the 
opposing visitors rudely chanted and 
stamped. 

The debate finally got under way. 


Before two minutes had elapsed, our 
first negative called for a time out; 
during this time the coaches of each 
team encircled their players, appar- 
ently relating to them bits of strategy. 
This I thought to be a novel practice 
—one we never relied on in our part 
of the world. Unfortunately, the 
cheering of the partisan audiences 
made it impossible to hear any of this 
splendid advice. 

They had not quite finished the 
first affirmative speech when the 
judge blew his whistle and indicated 
a foul on the part of the affirmative. 
The boy had developed a faulty 
dilemma which the first negative was 
now giv en an opportunity to refute; 
through reductio ad absurdum he did 
so handily. Following the time out 
for this foul, the affirmative coach 
sent in a substitute first affirmative 
speaker, perhaps to offer rest and 
counsel to his regular. This, too, 
struck me as being novel. 

With the refuting of the error, the 
scoreboard immediately registered 
one point for the negative. These 
people had apparently evolved for 
their contests a very scientific scoring 
method—“ to be certain of the win- 

” Mr. Tully explained. 


Tense Evening Wears On 


The evening wore on. I frankly 
tired of it and lost all count of the 
mounting score. But not the par- 
tisans! The score apparently was 
close for they became even more 
excited as the tense evening drew to 
a close. Even Mr. Tully lost his dig- 
nity and inquired with ‘the force of a 
Bryan whether the judge did not 
need a fresher battery for his ae 
aid. Mr. Tully insisted he heard ¢ 
split infinitive in the original aatinie, 
he was booed to his seat. I no longer 
cared as I was weary and wished the 
whole affair would end. 

It finally did, and I left—congratu- 
lating Mr. Tully on his fine program, 
although I understand that Parodize 
lost and that the visitors took it upon 
themselves to tear down the prosce- 
nium. Mr. Tully was visibly irritated 
at this bit of effrontery, but I had to 
leave hurriedly without knowing 
what became of the proscenium or of 
the vandals. 

And so it is hoped that this report 
will give you readers a broader per- 
spective in understanding your own 
educational programs, although I 
know of no one thing that can be 
concluded from it. 





ARE 


COLLEGE-PREP PROGRAMS 


ADEQUATE? 


4 study sponsored by the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 


indicates that they are not, especially in the smaller high schools. 


MX ADFQUATE college-preparatory 
program in grades nine through 
12 would include at least four full 
years of work in each of the standard 
academic subject fields of English, 
mathematics, science, and _ social 
studies. It would also include at least 
three full years of work in at least 
one modern foreign language. 

This does not mean that college- 
bound students should enroll in 
grades nine through 12 for four years 
of English, plus four years of mathe- 
matics, plus four years of science, 
plus four years of social studies, plus 
three years of foreign language. 
Rather, what is meant is that every 
such student should have the oppor- 
tunity to enroll for work of the indi- 
cated depth in any one or more of 
these subject fields, as his interests 
and capabilities may warrant. 

In addition to providing at least 
three full years of work in at least 
one modern foreign language, an 
adequate college- preparatory pro- 
gram in a six-year junior-senior high 
school would include at least six full 
years of work in English, mathe- 
matics, science, and social studies, 
respectively. 

For the three-year senior high 
school, nothing less than three full 
years of English, mathematics, sci- 
. ence, and social studies, respectively, 
and at least three full years in at 
least one modern foreign language 
can be regarded as adequate for 
college-preparatory purposes. 
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These criteria were applied in a 
study of the 1958-59 offerings of the 
downstate (non-Chicago) public 
high schools of Illinois, which was 
conducted by the writer under the 
auspices of the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in 
Springfield. All of the 651 public 
high schools in question were in- 
vited to take part in this study, and 
394 (or 61 percent) did so. How 
representative of all the downstate 
public high schools in Illinois these 
cooperating institutions are as to 
size, wealth, and type can be seen 
from the comparisons in Table I 


TABLE | 


All Downstate 34 
Public High Cooperating 
School Size Schools High Schools 
1000 or more 
students 13% 15% 
400 - 999 17 19 
100 - 399 57 56 
Fewer than 100 13 iF 


Wealth of District 

Category | 
(most wealthy) 

Category 2 14 16 

Category 3 19 19 

Category 4 22 20 

Category 5 21 19 
(least wealthy) 


School Type 


Four-year 

high school 
Three-year senior 

high school 6 
Six-year junior- 

senior high school 14 


23% 26%, 


These comparisons show that the 
sample of 394 schools was slightly 


over-weighted with the larger in- 
stitutions and with those from the 
wealthier districts. They also show 
that the four-year schools were 
under-represented and that the six- 
year junior-senior high schools were 
over-represented. These character- 
istics of the sample would lead one 
to suspect that the findings are prob- 
ably somewhat rosier than the true 
picture actually is. 

The data were separately analyzed 
by type of school, size of school, and 
wealth of district. Of these analyses, 
the one based on school size showed 
the greatest differences. These dif- 
ferences can be seen in Table II. It 
will be observed that all or virtually 
all of the schools with enrollments 
of 1000 and more students offer a 
full program of work (at least as 
many full years of work as of school 
grades included) in English, in 
mathematics, in science, and in so- 
cial studies, but that only 61 percent 
satisfy the foreign language criterion. 
(All schools of this size, however, 
offer two full years of at least one 
modern foreign language. ) 

All of the percentages are smaller 
for the high schools which enroll 
from 400 to 999 students. More than 
nine tenths satisfy the English and 
mathematics criteria, however, and 
more than four fifths offer the stipu- 
lated amount of work in science. But 
only three out of every four measure 
up to the social studies criterion, and 
only one in six offers three or more 
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TABLE Il 


Percentage of High Schools of Each Size Whose Academic Offerings Satisfy Each of Certain 
Criteria of Adequacy Relating to Preparation for College Which are Appropriate* to the Type 


of School in Question 


Criterion of Adequacy 

4 or more, 3 or more, or 6 or more 
full years of English 

4 or more, 3 or more, or 6 or more 
full years of mathematics 

4 or more, 3 or more, or 6 or more 
full years of science 

4 or more, 3 or more, or 6 or more 
full years of social studies 

3 or more full years of at least 
one modern foreign language 

Combinations of Criteria 

Satisfies all the criteria named above 

Satisfies all of the first four 
criteria named above 


1000 
and more 
Students 


100% 


100 
98 
98 
él 
61 
98 


400- 
999 


Fewer than 
100 


82% 


100- 
399 


91% 
77 


All 
High Schools 
92%, 

79 


93 39 


86 38 | 54 
75 
16 
16 


68 


*Four-year, 4; three-year, 3; six-year, 6 





full years of work in at least one 
modern foreign language. (Two full 
years of at least one modern foreign 
language are given by 96 percent of 
these schools. ) 

The percentages are all still small- 

er for schools in the 100 to 399 
category. Scarcely more than nine 
tenths offer a full program of Eng- 
lish, fewer than four fifths satisfy 
the mathematics criterion, and ap- 
preciably less than half offer suffi- 
cient work in either science or social 
studies for college-preparatory pur- 
poses. Only 1 percent give at least 
three full years of work in at least 
one modern foreign language. ( More 
than half—55 percent—offer two full 
years of at least one modern foreign 
language. ) 

Smallest of all are the percentages 
for the schools which enroll fewer 
than 100 students. A full program of 
English is available in but 82 per- 
cent of these institutions. Not quite 
two fifths fulfill the criterion relating 
to mathematics. None of the other 
criteria here dealt with is satisfied by 
more than one sixth of these smaller 
high schools. (Only one fifth offer 
as much as two full years of work 
in any modern foreign language. ) 

It is an understatement to say that 
the citizens of Illinois would be well 
edvised to put more vigor into their 
drive for the consolidation of the 
smaller high schools if they want all 
the young people of the st: ite to have 
access to a high-school program 
which is adequate in its subject- 
matter coverage for college-prepara- 
tory purposes. 

Further consolidation is also 
needed if that one third of the youths 
of Illinois who enter gainful employ- 
ment immediately following high- 
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school graduation are to be qualified 
for work above the level of unskilled 
labor—especially is this true in re- 
spect to business and industrial oc- 
cupations. 

Data bearing on this point which 
were collected in the study here 
partially reported have been sum- 
marized in a pamphlet entitled 
“Training for Gainful Employment,” 
available by writing to the Board 
of Vocational Education, Centennial 
Building, Springfield. None of the 
details will be reported here, except 
to quote the first six introductory 


sentences: “A recent study of down- 
state Illinois (non-Chicago) high 
schools reveals that three fourths of 
the male and one third of the female 
graduates who go directly into gain- 
ful employment do so with less than 
the minimum amount of vocational 
education necessary to qualify for 
any occupation above the level of 
unskilled labor. Another recent study 
shows that a great many of these 
young people never had the oppor- 
tunity to prepare themselves for any 
higher grade of work. Less than one 
fourth of all downstate high schools 
offer the requisite amount of work 
in vocational industrial education. 
Not more than one third do so in 
vocational business education. For 
vocational agriculture the proportion 
is two thirds. Seven eighths of the 
institutions, however, offer sufficient 
work in vocational home economics.’ 

When the findings just quoted are 
compared with those reported in 
previous paragraphs, it is apparent 
that the programs typically offered 
by the downstate public high schools 
of Illinois are even less well suited 
to the needs of that one third of 
their graduates who go directly into 
gainful employment than they are to 
the needs of that one third who go 
to college. 
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Should We Return to the One-Room Schoolhouse? 
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all 


one- 


ly 1958-59, percent of 
schools were one-teacher, 
room schools, according to US Office 
of Education statistics. Educators 
generally question the value of these 
schools, and well that they do. 

But have they not served us 
faithfully in the past? What was the 
ingredient of their There 
probably were many, but at least one 
is suggested—that of meeting indi- 
vidual needs. The teacher, having 
different ages and different grades in 
her class, didn’t worry about compar- 
ing her averages with other class av- 
erages or with a national norm. She 
taught what she could and what the 
student was capable of learning. She 
did not have to worry about whether 
an eighth-grader was at the sixth- 
grade reading level or at the 12th- 
grade reading level. She taught him 
where he was. Now, although we 
know more than ever about individ- 
ual differences and to meet 


success? 


how 


them, we probably are doing a 
poorer job of meeting individual 
needs. 

Why? Maybe because the teacher 
is so concerned about how her pupils 
will score on achievement tests—so 
the teacher pushes. Maybe because 
parents want their child to know as 
much as other children and to move 
with the rest of the class—so the 
teacher pushes. Maybe because the 
teacher is rigid or tired, so together 
the class either moves or together no 
one moves. 

Should we return, then, to the one- 
room schoolhouse? Obviously, no— 
for many reasons. But the idea of the 
one-room school—that of meeting in- 
dividual needs—should be retained 
and pursued, Let us teach individ- 
ually, at the child’s own rate of 
learning. 


—F rank Brasco, elementary teacher, 
Westwood School, Park Forest. 
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community’s 


role in 


reorga nization 


The basic responsibility at the 
local level is to provide an 
adequate educational 
program based on pupil needs; 
district consolidation 

should be considered 


as a pos sible means to this end. 


By GEORGE T. WILKINS 


4 o 


p' BLIC EDUCATION is a state func- 
tion and no local school district 
has any rights or powers other than 
these specifically granted it by the 
state 

School districts can be created and 
operated only as prescribed by, the 
state. Every detail in the organiza- 
tion, administration, and functioning 
of the school system must satisfy the 
legal requirements established by 
the General Assembly acting under 
the provisions of the state constitu- 
tion. 

The superintendent of public in- 
struction has the responsibility tor 
enforcing all legal provisions govern- 
ing the organization and operation 
of the state’s public schools and for 
providing professional leadership to 
and supervision of them. 

Neither the General Assembly nor 
the superintendent of public instruc- 


tion desires to take control of educa- 
tion away from local boards of edu- 
cation. In fact, both desire that the 
people of every local cemmunity, 
working cooperatively with their 
professional staff, assume responsi- 
bility for the continuous evaluation 
and improvement of the educational 
program their public schools pro- 
vide. State laws and regulations do 
not hinder local initiative, but en- 
courage and make possible effective, 
desirable local action. 

Viewed in this light, school reor- 
ganization is not the basic problem 
of any school district or local com- 
munity. The fundamental educa- 
tional problem at the local level is 
that of providing the best possible 
educational program for every child 
and youth in the area. 

In many instances 
ganization is the means, and often 
the only means, of making available 
minimum essential educational pro- 
grams for all children and youth. 
This is because only relatively large 
school districts have the resources 
necessary to provide the different 
programs a school system must offer 
to meet the educational needs of 
pupils whose abilities, interests, and 
needs vary as widely as they do 
today. 

Excellent as was the one-teacher 
school of a few short years ago and 
adequate as many small school dis- 
tricts existing today have been in the 
past, they can not provide programs 
to meet even the minimum educa- 
tional needs of today’s boys and girls. 

Not only should the people of a 
community know how well their 
schools prepare their young people 
for successful employment and for 
effective living after they leave 
school, but they should also know 
how adequately their schools help 
pupils to become sensitive, under- 
standing, and concerned adult citi- 
zens of the community, the state, and 
the nation. 


school reor- 


Other Agencies Can Help 

To gain all the needed informa- 
tion about their schools and the facts 
about the present pupil population, 
the graduates, and the dropouts, the 
people of a community need not only 
the cooperation of the schools’ pro- 
fessional staffs but they also need the 
assistance of competent consultants 
from the Office of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, from col- 


leges and universities, and from 


other concerned and informed organ- 
izations and agencies. 

As the people of a community be- 
come increasingly aware of the de- 
mands the future will place on their 
children and youth as adults, they 
will realize that the so-called basic 
fundamentals of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic of the early school 
curriculum will no longer provide 
adequate preparation. They will dis- 
cover that the school program must 
help all pupils gain other desper- 
ately important abilities, understand- 
ings, insights, skills, and attitudes. 
Every school must, therefore, de- 
velop ever-expanding and more dy- 
namic curriculums. 


Program Will Be Broad 

This means that all kinds of worth- 
while learning opportunities—in ad- 
dition to those afforded by science, 
mathematics, and foreign languages 
—will be made available to pupils, 
and that standards of achievement 
acceptable for each pupil will be in 
terms of his interests and potentials 
as well as of the minimum needs of 
society. 

Finally, the people of a community 
will realize the need for adeqate 
guidance and counseling programs 
in their schools. Only through effec- 
tive guidance and counseling pro- 
grams, carried on by understanding 
and sympathetic personnel, can 
every pupil be helped to understand 
his strengths and weaknesses; to 
learn the requirements for success 
in the different vocations and pro- 
fessions in which he may be inter- 
ested; and, as he tries to improve, 
to accept himself as a worthy and 
desirable person. 

As through their investigations the 
people of a community come to 
know and understand the educa- 
tional needs of their children and 
youth and become informed of the 
adequacy of their financial resources, 
they are ready to consider the differ- 
ent available means for providing the 
needed education programs. One of 
the means that they will want to 
give serious consideration is that of 
uniting their efforts and resources 
with other school districts. 

Consideration of school reorgani- 
zation in the light of all of the facts 
can prove most rewarding and can 
result in sound school organization 
arrived at through serious and ade- 
quate study on the part of the people 
of a community. 
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Further District Reorganization Needed 


Although Illinois has made tremendous progress in recent years, the school consolidation picture is still s potty. 


a. GREAT STRIDES in school district organization 
in recent years, the movement has not been uni- 
form over the state. It has been spotty by areas and 
within areas; and where there has been reorganization, 
in many cases the plans were not too well thought out. 
Poorer areas with many children have been left out of 
unit districts, while areas with high assessed values and 
few children were included, with little attention being 
paid to the future educational plight of the children in 
the areas omitted. Even in some of the well-planned 
units, industrial plants have come into one district, 
bringing many children to several surrounding districts 
but providing assessment base for but one. Thus what 
might have been a well-balanced district is further 
upset. 

So it is today that we find very poor districts and very 
rich ones adjoining each other, with resultant inequali- 
ties in tax burdens between the residents of each, and, 
of more importance, widely varying educational pro- 
grams for the children. These inequalities persist in spite 
of the expenditure of huge sums of state aid that is being 
spent to eliminate them. 

There is no such thing as an average district, assess- 
ment-wise, although if the state were all in one district 
and the assessed value of all the property therein were 
divided by the children in daily attendance there would 
be approximately $21,000 available for each child. 
However, elementary districts range in assessed value 
from $3125 to $463,607, with the median district $24,677. 
High-school districts vary from $15,905 to $358,949, 
with the median $69,110. Units range from $3612 to 
$122,025, with a median of $23,154. (Figures in this 
article are for the school year 1959-60 unless otherwise 
stated. ) : 

In 76 counties there is a variation of 100 percent in 
the assessment base per child between districts of the 
same type. This spotty assessment picture naturally 
reflects itself in district tax rates. Forty-four counties 
have elementary district tax rates with a 2-to-1 ratio, and 
the largest spread is 4 to 1. In high-school districts 13 
counties have a 2-to-1 ratio rate difference, and one 
has 3 to 1. Only three counties have units with as much 
as 2-to-1 difference. 


Vast Difference in Per-Pupil Expenditures 

Probably of even more importance is the reflection in 
difference in money spent per child within some coun- 
ties. In 26 counties there is a difference of 2 to 1 in per- 
pupi: expenditures; one county has a 3-to-1 difference. 
Of course, money spent is not always a true index of 
the quality of a school; but when twice as much money 
is spent per pupil in one district as in another nearby 
of the same type, there is either waste in one or educa- 
tion suffers in the other—or both. 
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Bad district organization with attendant disparity in 
assessed values between districts has resulted in spotty 
and inequitable tax rates and educational programs over 
entire counties. Let us look at some of them. 

In one large rural county with 7000 pupils, elemen- 
tary districts varied from $9000 to $114,000 in assessed 
valuation per child. Tax rates in these two extremes 
were $1 and 51 cents, respectively. Within the whole 
county tax rates in elementary districts ranged from 45 
cents to $1.20. Expenditures per pupil varied from $195 
to $555. One wonders if the parents and taxpayers in the 
high-tax and low-expenditure districts know what is 
happening to them and to their children. 

A large county, both industrial and residential, has 
an average assessed value per child of $26,000; but it 
has a range from $4317 to $206,166 in elementary dis- 
tricts. Immediately adjoining this high-value district 
is one with but $16,654 per child. The rich district 
levied a total school tax rate of 64 cents and spent $1030 
per child, while the neighboring district levied $1.85 and 
spent $348. State aid in the amount of $462,000 was paid 
to the poorer district, and still it was able to provide for 
its educational program but 92 percent as much as the 
average district in the state. At the same time the other 
district spent 271 percent of the state average. 


Consolidation Would Save State Funds 

If these two districts were consolidated into one unit, 
a rate of $1 would enable the new district to provide a 
$450 education program and save the state $308,000. 
Very likely, a wise area consolidation would include 
more than these two districts. While we like altruistically 
to feel that we are spending nearly one-half million 
dollars in state aid here to help the poorer district have 
a reasonably good school, actually to an equal or greater 
degree we are spending this money to ensure the rich 
district this ridiculously low school tax rate. 

Probably the most revealing example of all is that 
of a relatively small and poor county with one large 
industrial development located there, employing people 
from all over the county. In the 12 districts of this 
county there are 2972 pupils in attendance, and the 
assessed value of all the property of the county is 
$102.000,000. Of this, $57,000,000 is located in two small 
districts—one elementary and one high—with 143 pupils. 
The other 10 districts have 2729 children and but $45,- 
000,000 of the assessment base. Average assessed values 
per child in the 10 districts are $16,490; $398,601 in the 
two districts. The rates in the rich high-school district 
total 51.6 cents and 23 cents in the elementary, and they 
spent $1532 and $998 respectively per child. 

Within the same county is a unit district with $3613 
assessment per child—lowest unit in the state—which 
had to levy $1.97 to be able to spend $267 per child, and 
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the state put in $227.79 of that, or 89 percent of the 
total. Total state aid to this county in the 1959-60 sc ‘hool 
year was $465,000. If this small county had been in one 
unit district a tax rate of $1.36 would enable the expen- 
diture for education to meet the state average and at 
the same time save $95,000 in state aid. 

Is the organization of this county solely the business 
of the local people or is it the business of the entire 
state? 

It should be obvious that proper districting would 
greatly reduce the incidence and size of such inequities. 
It is equally true that these inequalities in rates and 
expenditures can not be erased by merely increasing 
state aid. 

This is not an argument for unit districts, although 
the School Problems Commission is convinced that this 
type of district offers more advantages to children, 
generally, than any other. Neither is it an argument 
for bigness as such. Changing district lines or making 
larger districts does not assure good schools. The edu- 
cational program and its application to the children 
really determines the quality of the school—and better 
programs are more easily had in districts of reasonable 
size. As district size is increased the peaks and valleys 
of assessed values tend to level off to a substantial base 
for all, thus bringing better education and fairer taxes. 
Even where reorganization would amount only to 
consolidation of several small and poor districts into 
larger ones, with no substantial change in the tax base, 
it should result in a more economical operation, and in 
districts that can afford better administration. 

It might be argued that schools can be too big. Let 
us say that “where littleness is now hurtful, bigness is 
not a danger.” 

The state constitution makes our school system a 
state system, with all powers, rights, duties, and respon- 
sibilities of boards, districts, and administrations stem- 
ming froma state law. Yet the origin of our schools and 
their history of local control and largely local financing 
has all too often marked them in the minds of many 
communities as theirs—to have and to hold; particularly 
has this idea prevailed in district formation and organi- 
zation. 


Local Control Jealously Guarded 

State funds were formerly nominal. Local trustees had 
almost full control of all school matters, including set- 
ting standards, if any, of teachers, buildings, length of 
day and term, and programs. Teachers were examined 
and certified by county superintendents according to 
their own various standards with little or no guidance 
or interference by the state. In 1961, when $453,000,000 
of state money has been appropriated for distribution 
in varying amounts to school districts, there is a decided 
difference in most people’s conception of the state's 
role. Its influence and authority to fashion and standard- 
ize our schools has gradually increased in about the 
same proportion as its financial aid. Such broadening 
of state authority indicates an increased awareness of 
the state’s growing responsibility to enable the schools 
to meet the needs of all the children of Illinois, as eco- 
nomic and sociological changes have made our popula- 
tion more mobile and its educational problems more 
complex. 

Most of these changes did not come easily; local 
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people, their boards, and administrators did not always 
willingly give up these prerogatives. Changes were 
made when an informed public demanded them and 
worked through their legislature to get them. So it will 
be with district reorganization. 

Since assessment base and number of pupils enrolled 
are essential factors in enabling a district to provide a 
good school, it seems that the state should assume an 
authoritative role in this area, too, so that each district 
would be as efficient as possible within the limits of 
its available resources. Only when this is accomplished 
should the ultimate in state funds be made available. 


Should Be Concern of Every Citizen 

State funds are collected throughout the state and 
some or much is paid to every school district, thus 
making each district's efficiency the concern of every 
citizen of Illinois. In the past, interest in district organi- 
zation has been confined too much to the particular 
district whose boundaries were to be changed. With 
the amounts of state money that are now being distrib- 
uted to schools, district organization has become the 
business of every district, every school, and every 
citizen. 

The state provides the rules under which a district 
may be formed, altered, or consolidated; but aside 
from directing that a district be dissolved if it has failed 
to operate a recognized school for two years, the state 
has had little or no voice in determining that a district 
has outlived its usefulness and should be merged with 
or into another. 

Facts presented here seem to make it apparent that 
the time-honored policy of “home rule,” or local deter- 
mination, in these matters has failed miserably in IIli- 
nois. It also seems apparent that not only a decided 
change in the pattern of district organization, but a 
change in the manner and method of determining when 
and how the changes within that pattern shall be made, 
is a matter of first importance if we are to have a first- 
class school system in Illinois. To pour more and more 
state money into this present pattern is only to magnify 
its inequalities and increase the tax burden of ev eryone, 
including those communities which have done a good 
job in organizing their school districts. 

The records of the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, as set forth in the report of School 
Problems Commission No. 6, showed that on June 30, 
1960, there were 256 districts, or 14.8 percent of the 
state total, which had failed to meet the requirements 
for full recognition status. Of these, 212 were elementary 
districts—19 percent of the total of all elementary dis- 
tricts in Illinois; 31 were high-school districts—11.7 per- 
cent of their total; and 13 were units—3.7 percent of 
their total. Since these were mostly very small districts 
(Only nine elementary districts had more than 200 
pupils. ) they did not represent a large proportion of 
the children of the state—about 25,000 or 1.65 percent. 
But to those 25,000 children this spelled anything from 
misfortune to tragedy. 

By June, 1961, these figures had changed somewhat, 
but did not, it seems, show any significant improve- 
ment. The total number now failing of full recognition 
is 221—and represents roughly 14.7 percent of all 
districts. 

More than $2,000,000 of state aid was distributed to 
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these districts to supplement approximately $8,000,000 
of local funds. And for what? Certainly money spent— 
whether it be local or state money—to operate these 
districts, over and above what it would have cost to 
operate them as efficient units, is sheer waste and can 
not be condoned. 

There is no specific agreement among competent 
educators as to how large a school district must be to 
offer a reasonably rich and thorough program of educa- 
tion, but few will defend an ele mentary district with 
fewer than 200 pupils or a high school ‘with less than 
250. Most students of this subject feel that an elementary 
district should have one teacher for each grade. With 
classes of 25 we would set this minimum at 200. Prob- 
ably a good school should thave two classes of each 
grade, thus making it possible to divide the pupils into 
ability groups. 

Some authorities have put the minimum for high 
schools at 600, and others feel that it might be some- 
what lower than 250, acknowledging that in the latter 
case per-pupil costs will be much higher. The size of 
a unit district would be determined “generally by the 
size of its high school. Of course, sparsity of population 
in rural areas must be considered, and in some cases 
some efficiency and economy must be sacrificed for 
convenience. 

Of the 31 high-school districts lacking full recognition 
in 1961, the largest had 183 pupils in attendance and the 
smallest 36. Of those high-school districts with fewer 
than 200 pupils, 25 percent were not fully recognized; 
all high-school districts with more than 200 pupils were 
recognized, Of the elementary districts, 41 percent of 
those with enrollments under 100, 11 percent of those 
between 100 and 199, and only 1.77 percent of those 
over 200 failed to be recognized. 

In the unit districts size was not so much of a deter- 
mining factor in recognition, although only three of the 
13 districts failing full recognition status had both ele- 
mentary and high schools of more than 250 enrollment. 
With such a small number it is impossible to see any 
pattern. 


Commission Studies Cost and Size 

Preparatory to its study of district organization begin- 
ning in the fall of 1959, the research staff of School 
Problems Commission No. 6 assembled and analyzed 
much data to determine the relationships, if any, 
between size of districts and elements of cost and com- 
petency of the districts. Complete findings are in the 
Commission report, but a brief of some of the findings 
is included here. 

All costs submitted by the county superintendents 
were reworked by the Commission staff so that per-pupil 
costs were determined on a uniform basis throughout 
the state. Income such as lunchroom receipts, book 
rentals, and athletic receipts were deducted so that the 
figures showed actual costs to the districts. The Com- 
mission reported, “The size of the district seems to have 
little bearing upon costs in elementary districts. The 
median cost for all elementary districts was $310 per 
pupil in average daily attendance. For each category 
above 500 in average daily attendance, this median cost 
was above this figure, and for no category below 500 
was it above this amount. The highest costs were in the 
largest categories, but this probably reflects the better 
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programs and the higher costs of metropolitan areas.” 

Significant, however, is the range between the highest 
and lowest costs within the same district size group. 
For instance, in those districts with fewer than 50 pupils 
(where the state average was $302) we find costs 
ranging from $126 to $1072. This latter figure comes 
from a district favored with a large industrial plant 
within its boundaries. In the size group from 50 to 99 
costs range from $121 to $727, and in the 300 to 499 
category there is a spread from $192 to $1163. Again, 
the latter figure is from a highly industrialized district 
with a concentration of property within it, while the 
employees’ children are enrolled in several surrounding 
districts. Generally speaking, the low expenditures are 
found in very poor districts and the higher ones in rich 
areas, which usually have low tax rates. There are some 
exceptions, of course, reflecting the people’s desire to 
have quality education. 


Unit Costs Most Uniform 

The unit districts show the most uniform costs of 
any type of district, with an over-all state average cost 
of $391; the highest of any single district was $704— 
in the size group from 500 to 800—and the lowest was 
$237 in the 300 to 500 group. It is significant that in all 

categories below 800 pupils costs were above the state 

average, and were below it in all groups over 800. The 
high costs of small high schools probably accounts for 
this. 

Costs in high schools were interestingly significant, 
and most revealing, in that they presented the widest 
differences between size groups. The over-all state aver- 
age here was $572; averages for size groups ran from 
$909 for those with fewer than 50 pupils down to $457 
for those between 200 and 299, and back up again to 
$694 for those with more than 2000 pupils. 

The Commission report states, “The cost per pupil 
in average daily attendance was the greatest in the 
small high schools. . . . The median per-pupil cost of 
all high-school districts was $572; for those in the small- 
est high schools, it was $909, or — 60 percent more. 
In the next category it was $758, one-third more. 
The median cost in the 200 ssn Pa "daily attendance 
bracket was $457, significantly below the median for 
all schools; but there is considerable evidence that this 
low cost is due primarily to limited programs more than 
it is to any other factor. Considering all factors, the 
high schools in the 500-800 average daily attendance 
bracket perhaps provided the most for the money spent. 
The fact that costs were comparatively high in high 
schools of the largest size is undoubtedly due in part 
to their location in metropolitan areas.’ 

The lowest cost for any high school was $299, with 
ADA between 200 and 399; the highest was $1490, with 
between 50 and 99 pupils. 

The next year, 1960-61, the highest figure went to 
$1532—a different school, but in the same size group. 
It has been pointed out that 31 high-school districts 
were put on less than full recognition status by the state 
superintendent's office, but it seems worth noting that 
their average cost was $192 above the state average for 
all high schools, and $80 higher than the average of the 
four size groups into which thev fell. 

Educators believe that puvil-teacher ratio is im- 


portant. If it is too high, children are neglected and 
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teachers overworked; if it is too low there is lack of 
challenge for pupils and much waste of teacher power. 

“It will be recalled that there appeared to be very 
little variations in per-pupil costs in the various size 
categories in the elementary districts. There also appears 
to be little variations in regard to pupil-teacher ratios. 
It is perhaps significant chat the greatest variations in 
pupil-teacher ratios among all of the elementary dis- 
tricts occur in the category of average daily attendance 
of under 50,” according to the Commission report. In 
those districts with less than 50 pupils the ratio ranged 
from 9.34 to 42.75 pupils per teacher. If non-recognized 
districts had been included the low would have been 4. 

In high schools again a definite pattern emerges. The 
median ranges from 8.41 pupils per teacher in the size 
group below 50, to 10.21 in the group with 50 to 99 
ADA, 14.63 for the size group of 100 to 199, gradually 
increases to 20.89 in districts from 1200 to 1999, and is 
down slightly to 19.48 for those over 2000. 

In the group with less than 50 we find 12 schools. 
[f all had 50 pupils—which was not exactly correct— 
there would have been 600 pupils; at the ratio of 8.41 
there would have been 71 teachers employed. If these 
same 600 pupils had been in schools with 300 to 400 
pupils only 34 teachers would have been needed. That 
amounts to a waste of 37 teachers. If they were good 
teachers it is a waste that the state can not afford; if 
they were not, it is a waste that the children can not 
afford. 

Several areas were studied relating to the competence 
of the school. As might be expected, the library in the 
smaller high school was caught short-handed compared 
to that of the larger one. In number of book titles, 
there was an almost unbroken record of increase in title 
numbers as district size increased. In magazines the 
same was true 

In administrator and teacher training and turnover 
the same trend is shown. But most alarming, probably 
is the number of teachers with temporary approvals 
who are employed by the small high schools. In those 
schools with fewer than 100 pupils in attendance, 13.8 
percent of the faculty were teaching on temporary ap- 
provals. Again, the numbers gradually reduced to 0.2 
percent in the schools with 400 to 600 pupils, and 
raised slightly to 0.6 percent in the largest size group. 
For other areas of comparison, see the Commission 
report. 


Why Do They Resist? 

When the various advantages of the larger district 
are shown, the natural question is, “Why does resistance 
persist against plans to form more efficient districts with 
more competent schools?” First is the lack of knowledge 
of facts and conditions. The education profession has 
a real job of education here. 

One concrete objection which is often advanced 
the predetermined idea that new districts mean new 
buildings. Sometimes it does, but probably more often 
it does not. Organization changes do not create more 
children, but merely change their districts; often they 
do not change many of their attendance centers. Intel- 
ligent boards can be depended upon to handle these 
matters judiciously. 

Increased transportation costs is another argument 
often put forth by opponents of larger districts, but 
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this one too fails in light of actual studies. A county by 
county analysis shows no pattern of costs on the basis of 
a few larger or many smaller districts in a county. Some 
counties with a few large districts have lower transpor- 
tation costs and smaller percentages of their pupils 
transported than do some of their neighboring counties 
with many small districts. The opposite is about as 
often true. The single-district counties show about the 
same costs as their neighbors. It appears that a some- 
what larger proportion of children are transported in the 
well-organized counties; but due to better administra- 
tion of their transportation facilities, their costs are a 
bit lower. Actually, it seems that the population density 
and sparsity pattern is the largest single factor in 
determining transportation costs and proportion of 
children transported. 


Unit Tax Rates Misunderstood 

The higher tax rates of unit districts are often mis- 
understood when compared to rates of elementary or 
high-school districts singly, and this is often advanced 
as a reason not to form units. But a tax rate compilation 
made by the Illinois Education Association clearly shows 
the generally lower total school tax rates of units when 
they are compared to the combined rates of elementary 
and high schools of a given area. This study lists total 
school rates in 295 unit districts in 1960, and the com- 
bined rates of both elementary and high schools in 
districts with populations (not school populations) of 
1000 and more. 

The highest total unit rate was $2.928, while the 
highest combined rate of elementary and overlying 
high-school districts was $3.774. One must go down the 
list of combined districts to No. 87 from the top before 
coming to a rate as low as the highest unit rate in the 
state. The median for the combined dual rate was 
$2.682, while that of the units was $1.795—88.7 cents 
lower. 

The community unit became a reality in 1948, just 
at the time when inflation was markedly increasing all 
costs, including those of school operation. These infla- 
tionary trends in school costs have been mistaken by 
some as being a result of district consolidation. A brief 
study of 26 counties—14 in which few if any units were 
formed and 12 which are large ly or entire sly made up of 
community units—showed that from 1948 to 1958 per- 
pupil costs rose 89.1 percent in the dual-district coun- 
ties and 89.6 percent in the unit-district counties. 

Just how soon a good state pattern will emerge from 
the spotty hodge-podge of today is conjecture. But it 
is safe to say that it will come when most of the people 
in the state at large know the facts. In most districts 
I am sure the people will move toward this end by 
their own initiative when they realize what conditions 
are and that the proper education of their children 
depends upon such changes. 

In those few areas where people either will not accept 
the facts or, knowing them, because of some favored 
position, refuse to take the necessary steps to reorganize, 
undoubtedly statewide sentiment will bring legislation 
that will effect it by state action. 

M. R. Sumption wrote, in The Problems of the Small 
High School, “A united effort by professional and lay 
people directed at this problem is essential if education 
is to meet the challenge of changing times.” 
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Some small districts are providing 


A PATTERN FOR PROG 


lee ators have long known that 
_4 there is a minimum enrollment 
below which a school can not oper- 
ate with economic and educational 
efficiency. When high-school enroll- 
ments drop much below 300 the 
school program suffers; courses are 
dropped; teachers are forced to teach 
courses for which they are not pre- 
pared; educational standards beg gin 
an ominous decline; and, paradoxi- 
cally, the costs of education go up. 

In a period of increased cost of 
education, thousands of small school 
districts are paying a fantastic price 
for the luxury of operating ineffi- 
cient and poorly staffed schools. Only 
recently have residents in many 
small districts decided that they no 
longer want to pay the twin penal- 
ties for being small—the penalties of 

1 below-standard educational offer- 
te and ever-higher costs of educa- 
tion. 


Outside Help May Be Needed 

The subject of redistricting is a 
touchy and emotional topic in many 
school districts. Athletic rivalries, 
sentiment over the old schoolhouse, 
suspicion of neighbors only a school 
district away, all impede progress 
in reorganization. These currents of 
feeling can run so high in a school 
district that it is sometimes impos- 
sible for local officers to make their 
voices of reason heard. Often it is 
only an outsider, an educational con- 
sultant, who can present the case for 
redistricting with sufficient disinter- 
estedness to be heard and heeded. 

Three small school districts in 
central Illinois realized they had 
problem that could be solved only 
by a redrawing of school district 
boundaries. The residents of Buda, 
Mineral, and Sheffield had known for 
a long time that their school systems 
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in school district reorganization in Illinois 


By GEORGE P. YOUNG 


of Instruction, Urbana Con y l 
were not offering the best opportun- 
ities to their youth. Three separate 
high schools, with three separate 
principals and teaching staffs, were 
te aching ony 180 students. With a 
total of 22 teachers, the three schools 
were operating at only 46 percent 
of the average state pupil-teacher 
efficiency ratio. It was estimated that 
these three districts, in just one 
school year, spent $93,000 simply 
for the luxury of being small. 

School officials were aware of the 
situation and knew that redistricting 
was the only solution. Their prob- 
lem was how to present this concept 
to the three communities so that it 
would be accepted. They turned to 
the outside consultant. 

The consultant, in this case from 
the University of Illinois, began 
gathering factual information about 
the operation of the three school sys- 
tems. He met with the boards of 
education, consulted with school offi- 
cials, analyzed the financial basis of 
the schools, and made enrollment 
projections. Finally he met with the 
combined boards of education and 
presented his recommendations. 
Mass meetings of citizens were held 
in which the consultant explained 
his recommendations and answered 
questions. One of the communities, 
Mineral, dropped out of the survey; 
when the citizens of the other two 
communities went to the polls to 
indicate their decision, it was three 
to one in favor of consolidation. 

Buda and Sheffield are yet a small 
district. But these communities have 
taken an important step in the right 
direction—with the knowledge that 
their consolidation is not, and can 
not be, the final step. Further re- 
organization must take place. Other 
districts must join with them in the 
crucial effort to provide better op- 


portunities for those enrolled in the 
public schools. 

Buda and Sheffield have demon- 
strated a method for informing the 
public of the necessity for school 
redistricting. Although the proce- 
dure they followed may not work 
in every case, it represents one 
course of action that has great possi- 
bility for success. 


Community Must See Need 


Before a consultant is brought in, 
there must be an awareness that the 
economy of smallness is prohibitive 
in a situation in which the tax base 
has reached its limit to provide and 
that there are severe restrictions on 
the quantity and quality of educa- 
tion which can possibly be provided 
in small schools. 

This awareness must lead to an 
attempt to survey accurately the 
situation among two or more school 
districts. Only then can recommen- 
dations be made which are educa- 
tionally and economically sound and 
which are practical for the communi- 
ties being studied. 

The third step is to present the 
results of the survey, and the rec- 
ommendations, to groups of citizens 
in the communities. This presenta- 
tion must be truthful and accurate 
and must fully explain the school 
situation. The fourth and final step 
is to let the voters decide. 

It is dedication to the proposition 
that those enrolled in our schools 
must have the best possible oppor- 
tunities that stimulates boards of 
education, educators, and parents to 
strive to overcome the problems and 
pressures involved in district re- 
organization. Districts like Buda and 
Sheffield are showing the way in 
Illinois. Other small districts should 
follow their pattern for progress. 





Classroom Teachers 


Learn About 


New Instructional Media 


J es ANNUAL FALL meeting of 
the Illinois Association of Class- 
room Teachers featured demonstra- 
tions and exhibits of “New Media in 
Teaching.” Ninety-one persons were 
there for the Friday evening sessions, 
and Saturday attendance was 178. 

Mrs. Grace Nelson Lacy, a teacher 
from St. Louis, gave a presentation 
on “The Cross-Media Approach 
Classroom Teaching.” She empha- 
sized that in teaching elementary 
pupils you can not se parate subje ct 
areas. In the use of instructional aids, 
she believes, no single tool can meet 
the need for a variety of media. 

Mrs. Lacy remarked that the bul- 
letin board, which is often neglected, 


can serve as an assistant teacher. 
She had an extensive display of 
bulletin boards, blackboards, and 
audio-visual equipment to demon- 
strate her ideas. 


Teaching Machine Demonstrated 

The IACT meeting was held Sept. 
29 and 30 at the St. Nicholas Hotel 
in Springfield. On Friday evening a 
teaching machine was demonstrated, 
and Rolf Larson, dean of Western 
Illinois University, spoke to the 
group on “An Overview of New In- 
structional Media.” A_ hospitality 
hour followed the program. 

The luncheon speaker on Saturday 
was James McPherson, program 
analysis officer for the Educational 
Media Branch of the US Office of 
Education. He explained what is be- 
ing done through Title VII of the 
National Defense Education Act to 
make education more effective in the 
area of new educational media. 

Mr. McPherson told the group 


MAJOR SPEAKERS at the fall meeting of the Illinois Asso- 


ciation of Classroom Teachers, 


Sept. 29 and 30, were James 


McPherson of the US Office of Education and Grace Nelson 


Lacy of St 


Lovis, in picture at left. Below !ACT Pres. Ruth 


Trigg presents a charter of affiliation to Max Manvel, presi- 
dent of the United Township High School Classroom Teachers 


Association, 
of Moline 


—JEA photos by 
Wiliam Hodge 


Looking on is Esther Albrecht, 
the Blackhawk Division. 


East Moline 


1ACT director from 


that “exploration of ‘inner space’ 
(the mind) in education is equally, 
if not more important, than explora- 
tion of ‘outer space.’” The speaker 
hypnotized several participants to 
demonstrate how people form mental 
blocks against learning. 

Three local associations received 
charters of affiliation with IACT 
during the luncheon session—Colum- 
bia Education Association, South 
Holland Classroom Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and United Township High 
School Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion of East Moline. A new policy has 
been adopted regarding the char- 
ters: Instead of being mailed to the 
locals as affiliation applications are 
approved, the charters will be pre- 
sented at the IACT meetings. 

Also held during the luncheon was 
installation of [ACT officers—Pres. 
Ruth Trigg of Millstadt, Vice-Pres. 
William Russell of Peoria, Secretary 
Robert Henderson of Decatur, and 
Treasurer Alice Mann of Carterville. 


Workshop for Officers 

After adjournment of the meeting 
the IACT directors and officers 
stayed for a workshop on _ profes- 
sional organizations. Irving Pearson, 
executive secretary of the Illinois 
Education Association, spoke on 
“The IEA Program and IACT.” Wil- 
liam Hodge, IEA field assistant, dis- 
cussed “IEA Services in Forming 
Local Associations.” Presenting in- 
formation on “The Local Association 
and the National Department of 
Classroom Teachers” was Ruth 
Trigg. 

At the business meeting Saturday 
morning reports were given by Sec- 
retary Henderson; Treasurer Mann; 
and Vivian Fischer, chairman of the 
local projects recognition program. 
Margaret Swords reported that the 
Hilda Maehling Fellowship Fund 
had reached a total of $87,000. Illi- 

have contributed 
22 percent of their 


nois teachers 
$1699.40, only 
goal. 

Lolita Durbin reported on the 
Classroom Teachers National Con- 
ference which she attended this sum- 
mer in Glassboro, N.J. The 1962 
meeting will be held in Gunnison, 
Colo. 

Miss Swords told of her attend- 
ance at the National Conference on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards at University Park, Pa., 
and the National Education Associa- 
tion convention in Atlantic City, N.J. 
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_ wEEks from Thanksgiving un- 
til Christmas vacation should 
and could be among the happiest for 
music teachers, administrators, class- 
room teachers, and children. Instead, 
these are all too often weeks cf 
drudgery and frustration, causing all 
persons involved to start the vaca- 
tion period with anything but a 
Christmas spirit. Who and what is 
to blame for this situation, and how 
can it be remedied? 

Elementary school personnel have 
themselves to blame when they plan 
extravaganzas, operettas, and the 
like calling for elaborate staging, 
costuming, and hours of extra re- 
hearsal time at a season of the year 
when most administrators, teachers, 
parents, and children are concerned 
with further seasonal preparations 
and often other programs. 

Educationally, such programs are 
frequently of little value. Why? Be- 
cause they seldom include our rich 
legacy of music—that of a quality 
which the children should be enjoy- 
ing in their daily music periods. Why 
not have musical programs at Christ- 
mastime based on materials worth 
being included in a school music 
curriculum? 


A Wealth of Material 

For no other season of the year is 
there a greater wealth of worth-while 
musical material especially adapt- 
able for use with children. Perform- 
ance of such music can be the most 
successful of all media to stimulate 
in the children feelings of gratitude 
and desires to grow in acceptable 
ways. These are emotional responses 
the school should be fostering. Let us 
sample some of the musical materials 
to which children ought to be ex- 
posed and on which elementary 
school Christmas programs can be 
based. 

Certainly elementary school chi: 
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Keep your plans simple and the music worth while, 


and your elementary students will enjoy their 


CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 


By MINERVA PEPINSKY 


Associate Professor of Mu 


dren should be encouraged to know 
the first verses of the most familiar 
carols. (It is better that they learn 
the first verses of many songs rather 
than many verses of a few songs. ) 

First- graders should learn “Deck 
the Halls,” “Joy to the World,” 
Come All Ye Faithful,” “Away in a 
Manger” (two verses), and “Silent 
Night.” From second grade up, the 
children should also know “The First 
Noel,” “Hark the Herald Angels 
Sing,” “It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear,” “O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem,” “We Three Kings.” The words 
of the « rols are important; children 
should know what they mean and 
enunciate them clearly. 

From first grade up, children 
should learn each year at least three 
additional seasonal songs of other 
lands and peoples. First-graders, for 
example, could learn three songs of 
the difficulty of “I Saw Three Ships 
Come Sailing In.” Second-graders 
can be taught to sing at least one 
of their additional songs in a foreign 
tongue. (“Brahms Lullaby” in Ger- 
man is a favorite with boys and girls 
from second grade up.) The singing 
of songs in a foreign language should 
be encouraged in all grades. From 
third grade on, the children can sing 
songs in several languages. When 
possible, descants can be sung to 
familiar and unfamiliar carols. 

Pupils in first, second, and third 
grades can learn with appropriate 
gestures at least two verses of “Up 
on the House-Top” and “Jolly Old 
St. Nicholas.” All grades learn easily 
“The Twelve Days of Christmas.” 

From third grade on, children 
should be introduced to oratorio 
music. Better-known solos and cho- 
ruses can be presented on recordings 
by great artists. Third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades enjoy singing “But 
the Lord Is Mindful of His Own” 
from Mendelssohn’s oratorio, St. 


ic, Northern I[Ilinois Univ 


ersity 


Paul; “If With All Your Hearts” and 
“O Rest in the Lord” from Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah; and “Patiently” from 
Saint-Saens’ Christmas Oratorio. 
Children in fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades experience satisfaction in per- 
forming the following selections 
from Handel’s Messiah: “He Shall 
Feed His Flocks Like a Shepherd,” 
“He Was Despised,” and “How 
Beautiful Are the Feet of Them That 
Preach the Gospel of Peace.” 

There are lovely and simple two- 
part arrangements of selections from 
Haydn’s Creation for upper- grade 
children. Mozart's “Ave Verum” in a 
two-part arrangement is a favorite 

fifth and sixth grades. The same 
was found to be true of a two-part 
arrangement of “Jesu, Joy of Man’s 
Desiring” by Bach and “Jesu Bam- 
bino” by Pietro Yon. 


Start Early 

The above selections represent the 
type of music that should be taught 
to children in the elementary schools 
in the daily music period. Familiar 
carols should be presented after the 
Thanksgiving recess. The teaching 
of the oratorio selections and the 
more difficult and unfamiliar Christ- 
mas music can be started much 
earlier. No costumes, scenery, elabo- 
rate preparations, or hours of extra 
rehearsals are needed for children’s 
performances of this music when 
it is a part of their regular school 
musical activity. 

Once exposed to music of recog- 
nized value, children are proud of 
their accomplishment. This is seen 
in the boys’ and girls’ attitudes to- 
ward their work and teachers; the 
music period becomes a really happy 
time. Thus the preparation and per- 
formance of a Christmas program 
provides the proper spirit to accom- 
pany the approach of the holiday 
season. 
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NEA Reports New Trends in Nation’s Schools 


— ne is a_ greater emphasis in the 
schools on reading and how to teach it; 
an increased interest in study skills and 
how to help students develop them. Teach- 
ing machines are still regarded as curiosities 
rather than instruments for general class- 
room use, but television is becoming a sub- 
stantial force as a means of instruction. 

These are some of the conclusions that 
may be drawn from a survey conducted by 
the National Education Association. Super- 
intendents of in the 30,000 to 
100,000 population bracket were asked to 
report on innovations they planned to intro- 
duce into their systems this year. 

4 new which showed up in a 
good many responses is one on note-taking 
and to study; it is intended for the 
college-bound. Many districts re- 
ported newly revised courses in science 
and mathematics, and many indicated in- 
terest in team teaching and the upgraded 
primary 
A trend noted last year toward lengthen- 

the school year in one fashion or other 
is again There were to 
“early bird” classes, noon-hour classes, Sat- 


SC hoc Is 


course 


how 
school 


ing 
observable be 
urday morning classes, and expanded sum- 
mer programs There seems to be a trend 
toward eliminating study hall periods, and 
filling in that time with classroom instruc- 
thon 

Following are some of the plans from 
Illinois which the NEA reported. 

Rock Island High School plans a college- 
level biology class to be conducted at noon 
and to be built largely around a course to 
be offered generally by a local commercial 
TV station. Bloomington is employing a 
reading coordinator to help Pa yar- 
ents, and pupils in improving the al 
Thornton Township High School 

f offerings for 
no 


program 
of Harvey 
slow-learning high-school freshmen 
homework, no study periods, small classes, 


scheduled specia 


Housewives Go Back to School 
To Help Teacher Shortage 

The Project for helping to 
meet the teacher shortage has been so suc- 


cessful that Northern Illinois University 
hopes another locality will agree to sup- 


Lombard 


port a similar program 

A group of 70 young housewives in and 
uround Lombard decided three years ago 
tu do something about the teacher-shortage 
problem. Most of them are college gradu- 
ates but they lacked the required education 
courses to be able to teach. They went to 
the local superintendent, Glen Westlake, 
and the county superintendent of schools, 
Roy DeShane, who offered their help 
Their cooperative efforts later included 
the Student Teaching Office and the Ex- 
tension Service at Northern—which 
to offer teacher-certification 


was 
petitioned 
courses 
lwo housewives compiled personal index 
cards to the certification 
needed by housewife. This, plus a 
telephone committee to inform about ex- 
have ensured adequate 


show courses 


cac h 
tension courses, 
enrollment for 
offered by NIU 
High School. 


each extension course 


in the Lombard Junior 
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individual attention. It also is offering the 
note-taking course. 

Riverside-Brookfield High School has a 
new wing devoted to science facilities. 
Belleville is experimenting with team teach- 
ing and closed-circuit television. Danville 
opened three new junior high schools or- 
ganized on the “school-within-a-school” 
principle, and Northbrook built a new high 
school on u.is plan; it is windowless and 
air-conditioned 

Decatur is offering teachers a duty-free 
noon hour by engaging as lunch and play- 
ground supervisors students from Millikin 
University. Park Ridge has a new physics 
course intended to encourage the student to 
initiate and pursue his own inquiries. Wau- 
kegan added a second year of chemistry 
for the college-bound. Park Ridge is estab- 
lishing a materials center to handle library 
and materials for all of 
schools. Champaign is extending and im- 


audio-visual its 
proving its pre-voc ational program for the 
handicapped, including those with limited 


academic ability 


Give Parents the Choice 

As educators well know, it’s almost futile 
to try to find a report card that everybody 
approves. But at a faculty meeting in Glen- 
coe, Supt. Paul Misner solved the prob- 
lem. At first the teachers thought he was 
joking when he suggested that the parents 
select—and if necessary, design—the report 
card they personally preferred. 

In the fall parents are asked to come to 
school for a conference with the teacher. 
They are shown various types of report 
cards and told the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each. Then they are invited to 
design another card if none of those avail- 
able seems to be satisfactory. 

Very few parents choose to fashion their 
own cards after recognizing the problems 
involved: they usually settle for an avail- 
able sample. But the opportunity eases 
tension between parents and teachers and 
leads to a deeper mutual appreciation 
The plan has been in operation six years. 


POPULATION PROJECTION 1960-1970 
Percent of change 
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|* rHe pecape of the 1960s the popula- 
tion of this country will grow from 180 
million to 214 million. In statistical terms 
as precise as de mographers can attempt to 
predict them, the over-all increase is ex- 
pected to be 19.1 percent 

But within this framework, the 
ages vary wildly. For instance, there will 
be a 57-percent increase in the college-age 


percent- 


group, a 43-percent increase in the high- 
but only a 12-percent in- 
22-to-64 (working force) 
accompanying chart shows 


SC hool group 
in the 
group. The 
projections for Illinois. 

These data come from a new National 
Education Association study, administered 
by its research division and directed by 
Dr. LeRoy Peterson who is on leave from 
the University of Wisconsin. The study has 
important implieations for all persons con- 
cerned with planning the management of 
public affairs in the decade ahead at all 
levels of government. It will affect where 
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schools are built and where shopping cen- 
ters are constructed, sewers instalied, etc. 

The material is presented in a series of 
10 tables published by NEA under the 
title, Population Projections, 1960-1970. 
They disclose such information this: 
By 1965 California will pass New York as 
the most populous state; Arizona is growing 
more rapidly than any other state—its 
population will be up 54 — by 1970; 
seven states are losing school-age popula- 
tion—Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and West 
Virginia; Nevada and Arizona ought now 
to be preparing for an increase by 1970 of 
more than 100 percent in their college-age 
groups (California, Delaware, and Florida 
have a problem of the same sort and in 
nearly the same dimensions. ). 

Copies of the report are available from 
the Research Division, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., for 50 cents a copy. 


as 
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MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCE COMMITTEE 


{Continued from page 105) 


members enrolled in the state as- 
sociation. He shall be responsible for 
the orientation of his successor to 
the duties of the office. 

As teachers awaken to their pro- 
fessional obligations to take active 
membership in the state and national 
associations, it becomes obvious that 
they can become most effective if 
they combine their efforts through 
the activities of a local education 
association. Where no local associa- 
tion exists, teachers need information 
and assistance in taking the initial 
steps essential to organizing one. 
Members of the governing commit- 
tee on public and __ professional 
relations recognize that this respon- 
sibility for the initial organization 
of local education associations may 
well be lodged with the committee 
on association membership and 
finance. Such action will probably be 
recommended to the 1961 Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 


New Responsibilities? 

It appears also that an additional 
area of responsibility may be vested 
in this governing committee. The 
1960 Representative Assembly 
adopted a resolution recommending 
that the IEA board initiate action to 
create a separate committee similar 
in structure to the three existing 
governing committecs, be called 
the teacher welfare committee. After 
careful study and deliberation the 
three governing committees, the 
TEPS Commission, and the IEA 
board recommend that the primary 
responsibility for teacher welfare be 
assigned to the committee on associ- 
ation membership and finance. One 
of the major reasons for this deci- 
sion is based on the problem of 
communication. Enrollment activi- 
ties bring committee representatives 
into direct contact with practically 
all teachers, association members as 
well as non-members. Expressions of 
need for services rendered as well as 


NEW HOME of the US 
Office of Education is 
located three blocks 
from the Capitol at 400 
Maryland Avenue, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Also housed in the new 
federal building is the 
National 
and Space 


Aeronautics 
Agency. 
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need for those not available are 
freely made. Thus membership 
workers are in an excellent position 
to sample teacher opinion, to analyze 
the needs, and to make recommenda- 
tions—which would then be directed 
to a governing committee or the 
board according to their areas of 
operation. 

Should this latter assignment be 
authorized by the Representative As- 
sembly, the name of the committee 
should be changed to designate the 
increased scope of responsibility. It 
is recommended that the new title 
be the committee on membership, 
welfare, and association finance. 
Should either or both of these addi- 
tional responsibilities be assigned 
to it by the Representative Asse ‘mbly, 
the committee would need to revise 
its procedural operations to accom- 
modate them. 

In this era of increased profes- 
sionalism the expanding operations 
of the committee on association 
membership and finance are making 
a greater contribution to the total 
program of the association. It is vital 
to the success of the cause that each 
division continue to seek out from 
its membership for work on the com- 
mittee those leaders with vision to 
perceive the goals and objectives to 
be attained, the wisdom to select 


courses of action that will lead to 
their attainment, the judgment and 
courage required to resolve the host 
of problems arising therein, the en- 
thusiasm essential for successful 
espousal of the cause, and the dedi- 
cation and willingness to sacrifice 
time and energy in behalf of the 
common effort. 


Deadline Draws Near 
For Filing Insurance Forms 


This is to remind IEA active members 
throughout the state that Dec. 1 is the 
deadline for filing new applications or 
making renewal premium payments for 
the IEA $2500 group life insurance which 
was first offered a year ago. This insurance, 
a $2500 policy for $10 per year, is again 
available for 1961-62. All ap plications and 
premium payments must be ted not later 
than Nov. 30, as the insurance becomes 
effective Dec. 1. 

Supply request forms were mailed in 
August to 1100 individuals who served as 
group chairmen last year. Hundreds of 
these have been returned, and scores of 
requests for information and supplies have 
been received from new groups. 

If your group participated last year, steps 
should be taken immediate ly to assure the 
continuation of your insurance. If your 
group did no? or could not participate last 
year, write today for information to help 
you take advantage of this low-cost group 
life insurance. 

Address all communications to the IEA 
Insurance Service, Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, 100 East Edwards Street, Spring- 


field. 


‘Secondary Schools Should Produce Mature Learners’ 


managing the 
high 


METHODs of 

process in American 
“not equal to present-day de- 
said the dean of 
School of 


( YURRENT 

A learning 
schools are 
education,” 
of Chicago's 


mands on 
the University 
Education. 
Francis $. Chase told a group of teachers 
SC hools 


pro- 


and administrators that “secondary 
should set themselves the task of 
ducing mature learners.” 


He said four ways to do this were by: 
1) stimulating students both to develop 
their own ideas and to reflect upon ideas 
which they encounter in books and 
where; 2) encouraging them to make in- 
tuitive explanations of phenomena and to 
test their gathering and as- 


rr 4 


else- 


“guesses” by 


sessing relevant data; 3) helping them ex- 
perience the romance of learning, but also 
to appreciate the necessity of precision in 
measurement, thought, and expression; 4) 
encouraging them to set their aspirations 
high and to expend the effort necessary to 
achieve high goals. 

Dr. Chase said the proper function of 
the secondary school was to “operate as 
an agency for bringing adolescents into 
effective contact with a great variety of in- 
ducements to, and resources for, learning.” 

He predicted that secondary schools in 
the United States will experience not only 
a continuous change, but an “accelerating 
change” in the years to come. Dean Chase 
listed some ways in which these changes 
ure being brought about and will continue 
to occur: “attempts to bring the content of 
curriculum in the several disciplines in line 
knowledge; the programing of 
instruction; the use of television and other 
assorted audio-visual aids; the search for 
new ways of allocating teacher responsibili- 
ties.” 

He warned, however, that 
iustrumentalities seem to be 
because they exist and not because of any 
proven or assumed relevance to the kinds 


with new 


“often these 
introduced 


of learning desired.” 
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Radio Programs Help Citizens Know Their Schools 


f b-ow RADIO PROGRAMS originating in 
the Centralia city schools are broadcast 
from the local station, WCNT, each week 
during the school year. Jane Wilson, music 
supervisor, coordinates the material for all 
broadcasts. There are three general types of 
programs, all under .the heading, “Know 
Your City Schools.’ 

The children’s program 
1950. It regular 
work, with Miss Wilson acting as a con- 
The program 


began about 


stems from classroom 
sultant to the room teacher 
may be music but often is not. Quiz pro- 
grams, panel discussions, and plays which 
have 
studies classes are often used 
One of the 
give as many 
p* rience 
actually performing there. It 
that during the time this program has been 
running 1000 children have participated 
The second type of program is a five- 
It consists of reports on 
activities, 
general from 
PTAs and from the superintendent s office. 


their beginnings in reading or social 
aims of this program is to 
children as —— the ex- 
of visiting a radio station and 
is estimated 


minute newscast 
work, ' extracurricular 


and news 


ac ack Tr 
announcements, 


This program has been running for seven 


yvears 
The adult 


three years 


program has been broadcast 
Representatives from 
tea- 


group of 


for only 
every segment of community life are 
tured. One werk it 
mothers and teachers discussing homework 


week 


a ge ologist and 


may be a 


with the s perintendent The next 


it may be a business man 
a school principal talking about science in 
the elementary schools 

Station WCNT 


programs as a pul lic service; not only does 


broadcasts these school 


“ 


A 
PINCH 
OF 
POISON 


This plant, the woody aster, 
contains selenium, a highly toxic 
element which, in minute amounts, 
has proved curative in certain 
animal dystrophies. Will it help 
human patients—or kill them? 
Scientists are trying to find the 
answer. You can support this 
life-or-death research by 
contributing to the 


MARCH FOR 
MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY 


MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY 
ASSOCIATIONS OF AMERICA, INC. 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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it contribute the time, but the staff is most 
cooperative and patient in the planning. 
More than 99 percent of the programs 
resented during this period of years have 
xeen broadcast live. Only in a few in- 
stances were they pre-recorded, when it 
was physically impossible to do them in 
any other way. Supt. W. E. McAllister 
“We could tape them all, but we 
programs because 


says 
much prefer the live 
appearing in person on radio programs is 
good experience for grade school pupils; 
also the listening audience increases, be- 
cause when pupils go in person it calls 
attention to the both 
mates and parents listen.” 

—JANE WiLson, music supervisor, Centralia 
City Schools 


program and class- 


Poll Shows Teen-Agers 
Want More ‘Tough’ Subjects 

Results of a teen-age poll indicate that 
the vast majority of students want more 
work in the so-called “tough” academic 
courses rather than less work in other 
courses. For example, a majority of boys 
and girls combined want more science, 
math, foreign languages, English, and 
social studies. Only one in five wants less 
music, shop, or home economics; but this 
is balanced by the one in five who wants 
more music, shop, and home economics. 
Boys chose science first for more emphasis, 
while girls wanted more languages. 

Taking part in an Institute of Student 
Opinion poll which covered 192 secondary 
schools in 45 states, 10,000 teen-agers rated 
1l different subjects. 





Contechien Study Reveals ‘The Junior High We Need’ 


4 hes JUNIOR HIGH scHOoL of the future 
may be ungraded, with some students 
than 
stomachs of 
lunch 


high school sooner 
cater to the 
permitting longer 
hours and extra breaks. It may op- 
erate without bells or buzzers to shatter 
the air at the end of each period And it 
a place where truancy and re- 
under what 


moving on to 
others. It may 
adolescents by 
food 


may he 
fusal to learn are alleviated 
would amount to group the rapy conditions 

The se are sore of the possibilities seen 
in a new booklet, The Junior High School 
We Need, published by the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development 

Essentially a hybrid, with some features 
of the high school and some of the ele- 
mentary school, the junior high 
was originally seen as a device to permit 


SC he Ly | 


exploratory programs for young adolescents 
facilitate vocational training that 
useful immediately following 


and to 
would be 
the ninth grade 

Today’s junior high school, the authors 
find, is “an institution under pressure to 
change, without a clear mandate regard- 
ing function, purpose, or structure - 

New have grown out of na- 
tional tensions and the com- 
petition of Communist technology. They 
contributed to such trends in the 
junior high school as sorting of students 
for advanced courses—usually for science, 
math, and foreign languages -before they 
have had time to explore their own inter- 
talents; extension of 


courses 


pressure 5 


increasing 


have 


ests and downward 


high-school without adequately 
prepared teachers and proper facilities; 
and homework loads that tend to be “hard 
for the sake of being hard.” The authors 
also question such high-school influences 
as competitive sports, proms, and elabor- 
ate graduation ceremonies. 

What should the good junior high school 
of today be like? f vewk 0 to the book- 
let, it should have between 500 and 800 
students. It should be staffed by teachers 
devoted to junior-high-school-age students 
and not those waiting for “promotion” to 
positions in senior high school. Its instruc- 
tional program should provide continuity 
with the elementary school and the high 
school, and testing and guidance services 
should be available. 

But the good junior high school of today 
may not be adequate for the demands and 


opportunities of tomorrow. The authors 
suggest greater opportunity to explore 
social phenomena, to develop democratic 
values, and to learn discrimination in 
tastes; continual study, revision, and re- 
study of the instructional program; a 
longer and more flexible school day and 
of students to 
classes on the “individual inter- 
est, achievement, and need” (with grade 
levels omitted in some areas); emphasis 
on problem solving and discovery; small- 
group learning experiences; more atten- 
tion to aesthetic surroundings and creative 
opportunities; additional administrative 
personnel to see that scheduling and pro- 
individualized; and _self- 


school year; assignment 


basis of 


gramming are 
motivated and self-directed learning. 
Copies of the 37-page report may be 
ordered for $1 from Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 1201 
16th Street NW, Washington 6, D.C. 


DuQuoin Offers Summer Science 
For Pre-High-School Students 


A six-weeks “Science Laboratory Course” 
was offered during the summer of 1960 
at Du Quoin Township High School for 
upper-grade students and some ready to 
enter high school 

The course, taught by the high-school 
science teacher, was designed to give stu- 
dents as much experience as possible in 
laboratory work and techniques. Short lec- 
tures were given with each new unit. 

Some of the units of work were: micro- 
scope studies, laboratory preparation and 
study of characteristics of some important 
elements, effect of air pressures, use of the 
slide rule, Archimedes’ principle in regard 
to floating and sinking objects, study of 
chemical dyes and bleaches, radioactivity, 
chemistry of metals, and water softening. 

An enrichment feature added to the 
high-school curriculum in the fall was an 
opportunity for the more intelligent stu- 
dents to take advanced science courses and 
bypass the elementary general science. 
—D. W. Hortin, assistant principal, Du 
Quoin Township High School. 
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DATES AND PLACES 


Judd to Speak at IEA Annual Meeting 


More than 700 delegates, as well as 
other IEA members and friends, will attend 
the 108th Annual Meeting of the Illinois 
Education Association Dec. 27 to 29 at the 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago. Congressman 
Walter H. Judd of Minnesota will speak 
at the Annual Banquet Wednesday evening. 

Dr. Judd is now 
serving his ninth 
consecutive term in 
Congress from Min- 
fifth con- 
gressional district. 
He is an authority 
on US foreign policy 
and a member of the 
Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. He has 
served as a delegate 
to the UN General 
Assembly and _ the 
World Health Or- 
ganization Assembly. 
Having lived 10 years in China as a medi- 
cal missionary, Dr. Judd is one of the few 
members of Congress who can speak with 
personal knowledge of the significance of 
what is now happening in Asia 

All members of the IEA are eligible to 
attend business sessions of the convention, 
but only delegates may vote. Registration 
begins at noon on Wednesday, Dec. 27 
Delegates from the 21 IEA divisions should 
report to tables which will be provided on 
the mezzanine. Other members and dele- 
gates go to the general registration desk 
Membership receipts showing dues paid 
since Jan. 1, 1961, 
Non-delegates are seated in a se parate area 


nesota’s 


Congressman Judd 


must be presented 

during the business meetings. 
The divisions will call their 

together at 3 p.m. on Wednesday to pre- 


delegate s 


pare them tor the business ot the conven- 
tion and explain about seating. These dele- 
gates are selected by the divisions and thei1 


Reading Institute at Temple U. 

“Reading in Modern Communication” is 
the theme of the 19th annual Reading In- 
stitute at Temple University, Philadelphia 
22, Pa. Major speakers scheduled thus far 


are Edgar Dale, noted for his work in 
communications and education, and John 
Ciardi, poet and critic 

Dates of the session are Jan. 22 to 26 
Meetings are for teachers at all levels and 
in various specialized fields, administrators 
and supervisors, reading clinic directors, 
etc. Conducting the session will be staff 
members of the university’s Reading Clinic. 
For more information, write to Bruce Brig- 
institute 


ham, coordinator of services, at 


the clinic. 
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local sections—one delegate for every 100 
members or major fraction thereof « nrolled 
in the division as of June 30, 1961. Other 
official delegates to the Annual Meeting are 
the 63 members of the state governing com- 
mittees (three from division), the 
presidents of the divisions, past-presidents 
of the IEA, presidents of statewide groups 
affiliated with the IEA, the superintendent 
of public instruction, and the IEA board 
of Tire tors. 

Business will be held 
day morning and afternoon and 
; offices will 


‘ ach 


Thurs- 
Friday 


meetings 


morning. Candidates for thre« 
be presented at an open meeting of the 
nominating committee at 1:30 p.m. Wed- 
nesday. The committee will choose a slate 
of officers at a 4: 
tion is scheduled for Thursday 

A number of other groups have sched- 
uled meetings during the convention. On 
Wednesday the Illinois Association of Class- 
room Teachers will luncheon and 
Alpha Delta Kappa is planning a tea for 
1:30 p.m. The Delta Kappa Gamma break- 
fast and luncheons held by the IEA 
Women’s Association, Phi Delta Kappa, 
and the Association of County 
Superintendents of Schools 
Friday 


30 meeting, and the elec- 
afternoon 


have a 


Illinois 
will be on 
morning the LEA Past 
Board Breakfast will be 
30 a.m. Horace Mann in- 


Thursday 
Presidents and 
held, and at 10 
surance agents will meet 


Geography Teachers Convention 

“Geography for the Schools of America” 
theme of the 47th annual meeting 
National Council for Geographic 
held Nov. 24 and 25 at 
Hotel in Phila- 


from ele- 


is the 
of the 
Education, to be 
the Benjamin Franklin 
delphia. Geography teachers 
mentary through 
to attend. Some of the subjects to be dis- 
“Power 


colle ge levels are urged 


cussed at convention sessions are 
Resources for the Present 
“Television and Geographic 
“Problems in International Relations,” and 


America. 


ind the Future,” 
Education,” 


“Roadways of 


‘What's Happening in Education’ 
Some 125 will be 


prepared and 


television programs 


presented by individual 


Illinois schools this year under a program 
sponsored by George Wilkins, state super- 
public instruction. Mr. 
“What's Happening in 


all subject-matter 


intendent of 
Wilkins’ 
Education,” will 
areas and various special services such as 
library, school lunch, transportation, civil 
defense, etc. The programs are 30 minutes 
long. 

Station WCIA-TV in Champaign began 
weekly programs, entitled “Let’s Look at 


series, 
cover 


Learning,” on July 17. The programs, pro- 
duced in cooperation with Mr. Wilkins’ 
staff, are presented at 4 p.m. each Monday. 

Station WSIU-TV of Carbondale began 
a Tuesday series on Nov. 7, at 6:30 p.m. 
Programs will be presented by schools 
within the viewing radius of the station 

Station WREX-TV in Rockford started 
a similar weekly series on Saturday, Nov. 
4 at 11:30 a.m. Several other TV stations 
will be joining in these programs as soon 
as satisfactory times can be arranged be- 
tween individual stations and the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 

The chief purpose of these programs is 
to improve public knowledge of what is 
actually happening in good school programs 
of the state, thereby creating a_ better 
understanding on the part of both the 
general public and the educational groups. 
The Illinois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers is interested in these series. Members 
of its board of managers, as well as other 
local PTA members, will be taking part 
in many ot the programs. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Mellon on Executive Committee 

E. H. Mellon, superintendent of Cham- 
paign schools, has been elected by the 
board of directors of the National Educa- 
on the NEA’s 11- 
member He fills the 
unexpired term of Floyd Parsons of Texas, 
which ends in 1963. 

Mr. Mellon has served on _ the 
board 1958, and his 
expires in 1962. He was nominated by th« 
IEA Representative Assembly and elected 
at the following NEA convention. He and 
Walter Albertson of Oak Park represent 


Illinois on the 70-member board. 
j 


tion Association to serve 
executive committee. 


NEA 


since present term 


9 


—Photo by United Productions, Inc. 


BENJAMIN C. WILLIS, Chicago superintendent 
of schools, was honored Sept. 28 by the Illinois 
Education Association and the Chicago Division 
for his professional leadership as president 
of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators and chairman of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Education As- 
sociation. Speaker for the dinner meeting, 
held for Chicago-area NEA members, was NEA 
Pres. Ewald Turner, right. At left are Kath- 
ryn Hansen, president of the Chicago Division, 


and Irving Pearson, IEA executive secretary. 


Named to AASA Commission 
Ralph Clabaugh, superintendent of Ar- 
lington Heights elementary schools, has 
been named to the Commission on In- 
Service Education for School Administra- 
tion of the American Association of School 
Administrators. The commission will pro- 





duce a book, comparable to a yearbook, on 
continuing educational needs and oppor- 
tunities for practicing administrators. 


News of Staff at U. of Chicago 


4 number of administrative changes 
been made at the University of Chi- 
cago. The board of trustees changed the 
title of George W. Beadle from “chancel- 
lor” to “president” and created three new 
rdministrative New vice-president 
of the university is Lowell T. Coggeshall, 
who had been vice-president for medical 
affairs He will 
broader administrative re- 
sponsibilities. Ray E. Brown, who 
superintendent of the university hospitals, 
is the new vice-president for administra- 
tion. He as professor 
in the graduate 
T. Wilson joined the staff as special assis- 
tant to the president after serving as head 
of the National 
Science Foundation 

Fred R. Eggan is the chairman of 
the department of anthropology at the uni- 
authority on the social 
Indians and on 


have 


posts 


and biological assume 
ul ademi and 


was 


also will continue 


school of business. John 


hiology division of the 


new 


versity. He is an 
organization otf American 
the peoples of the Philippines. He has been 
a member of the faculty 1934 and 
was professor of anthropology and director 
of the university's Philippine Studies Pro- 


since 


gram 


New on Superintendent's Staff 


Recent appointments by George Wilkins, 
state superinte ndent of public instruction 
include that of Sam Ferguson of Madison, 
the division 


as supervisor of accounts in 


of management, where he has worked for 


the past two years. He replaces Monty 
Stanley 
Dale 


} 
named associate 


he en 


McDowell of DeKalb has 


coordinator of curriculum 


REPRESENTING ILLINOIS of the Fourth National Salary School 


September 
and Charles 


cation Association in 


field associate in Chicago 


were, from left 
Hermanek of 


in Mr. Wilkins’ office. He replaces Sam 
Keys, who resigned. Dr. McDowell has 
taught at Maine Township High School, 
was a principal at Algonquin, and is now 
on a year's leave of absence from Northern 
Illinois University. 

Two consultants have 
aid in the improvement of teaching foreign 
languages. They are Bernice Samalonis, 
who has taught at high schools in Earlville 
and Elmhurst, and Catherine Hughes, who 
taught at St. Francisville and Fairfield high 
schools and Indiana University. 

Mr. Wilkins has also appointed three 
consultants in mathematics and one in 
science. Those in the science area are 
Charles Schulz, who came from Sterling 
Township High School; Frances Hewitt, 
who has been at East Alton-Wood River 
High School; and Daniel Faherty, who was 
principal of Aviston High School. The new 
is Frank Wittwer of 


been named to 


science consultant 
Springfield. 


Names at NEA 


New director of the Division of Rural 
Service at the National Education Associa- 
tion is Robert M. Isenberg, who has been 
the assistant director for the past nine 
years. He succeeds Howard A. Dawson, 
who retired Aug. 1. 

The Council for Exceptional Children, 
an NEA department, has appointed a new 
William C. Geer, who 
associate for the 
Board in 


executive secretary 
programs 
Education 


was regional 
Southern Regional 
Atlanta, Ga 

The Association for Higher Education, 
also an NEA department, has a new as- 
sociate He is Richard 
P. Saunders, founder and _ first president 
Mitchell College at New 
and Palos Verdes College 


executive secretary 


of two colleges 
London, Conn., 
in California. He has also been on the 
staff of New York University. 


NEA Photo by Carl Purcell 
sponsored by the National Edvu- 
Fred Ragsdale of Carlock; Frank Balthis, IEA 


Decotur, Mrs. Buena Stolberg, past- 


president of the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, right, was one of the six instructors who 


led the three-day course on practical ways of setting up and putting into operation salary schedules 


for teachers. Approximately 140 educators 


received diplomas for 


completing the course 


IN THE HALLS OF LEARNING 
Engineering Study Automated 


Chemical engineering students at Uni- 
versity of Illinois are doing “homework” 
with one of the newest machines for 
mathematics, a $10,600 analog computer. 
It was obtained specifically for use by 
undergraduates; however advanced stu- 
dents and staff will also use it. This is the 
first computer installed by a UI depart- 
ment specially for students in one field 

Three undergraduate courses in chemical 
engineering will include work to be done 
on the new machine. Its ready availability 
will be important for staff and graduate 
research. In 10 seconds it can automatically 
slot a graph which would take at least 20 
et by hand and in many cases would be 
impossible without the electronic machine. 


The Battle Over Liberal Arts 

America’s independent liberal arts col- 
leges, which currently enroll about one 
fifth of the nation’s undergraduates, should 
consider eliminating courses which attract 
few students and keep costs high and use 
the savings to raise salaries of those faculty 
members who are retained. This is the 
recommendation of the Institute of Higher 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, following a federally financed 
cooperative research study of curricular 
offerings in 14 colleges. 

Ideally, the study says, the average 
independent liberal arts college should 
reduce the number of its courses about 
30 percent. 

The course offerings 
were considered excessively numerous, de- 
fended the practice by saying that it is 
difficult to attract competent teachers un- 
less they are given an opportunity to teach 
their specialties. Such courses usually are 
too advanced to hold the interest of the 
average undergraduate, with the result that 
class enrollments are small. Proponents of 
the small specialized course also asserted 
that liberal arts colleges had a responsibility 
to prepare students for graduate school, 
necessarily invoived 


colleges, whose 


and this preparation 
particularized advanced instruction. 
However, the report says, department 
heads in institutions which offer only a 
relatively small number of courses were 
equally emphatic in defense of their own 
systems. They said they had no evidence 
that their graduates had failed to obtain 
a broad liberal education or that they had 
experienced any difficulty in obtaining 
admission to graduate or professional 


M hools 


Investing in Education 


The dollars-and-cents from the 
education of people is as good a long-run 
investment for the American taxpayer as 
putting his money into a filling station, 
stocks and bonds, or any other type of tra- 
ditional capital investment. So said Sam M 
Lambert, director of the Research Division 
of the National Education Association, at 
the fourth National School for Teacher 
Salary Scheduling. 

It is often difficult to convince the “hard- 
headed business man” that government 
spending for certain public needs is an 
reason, said Dr 


return 


“investment.” For this 
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Lambert, the contributions of education to 
the nation’s economy must be clearly rec- 
ognized by both the profession and the 
public. 

Of first importance is basic improvement 
in teacher preparation. Dr. Lambert recom- 
mends a longer and more intensive training 
period for teachers—four years of general 
education plus two years of rigorous pro- 
fessional training—which he believes would 
result in greater selectivity and increased 
ability. 

He also recommended a 10-year rather 
than a 12-year school program for talented 
children; summertime remedial programs 
spaced appropriately throughout the public 
school years; and a great increase in coun- 
seling and guidance in all schools. With 
reference to the latter, Dr. Lambert noted 
the obvious economic implications. 

“A really adequate program of guidance 
could keep as many as half the present 
potential drop-outs through the 12th grade 
..., he said. “In the long run, it may be 
cheaper to give these boys and girls the 
than to pay for the 
through idle- 


need 
will create 


guidance they 
problems they 
ness. 
Participating in the program, Sept. 26 to 
29, were approximately 140 persons study- 
ing how to negotiate with school boards, 
factors causing low teacher salaries, re- 
search techniques, salary-related compensa- 
tions for teachers, and salary scheduling. 


In Case of Emergency ... 

stations in six states will 
for the ““ying 
classroom” if telecasts to schools are inter- 
rupted. The Midwest Program on Airborne 
expects to be on 


radio 
message 


Twelve 


serve as centers 


Television Instruction 
station more than 95 percent of the time, 
but this communication system was devel- 
oped for the few times the MPATI aircraft 
might be unable to fly because of weather 
or other difficulties. 

Upon learning that the 
be grounded, a telegram will be sent to 
the 12 radio stations to relate the extent 
of the delay in the telecast and, if possible, 
when it will be resumed. Each station has 
agreed to relay this message to its radio au- 
dience. Illinois cooperating are 
WGN, Chicago; Decatur; and 
WILL, Urbana. 


Study of African Nations 


Two educational seminar and field study 
African na- 


aircraft will 


stations 


WDZ, 


programs on the “emerging 
tions” have been planned for the summer 
of 1962. One is sponsored by the Com- 
parative Education Society and the Com- 
mission on International Education of Phi 
Delta Kappa; it is open to anyone inter- 
ested in the international character of edu- 
cation. The cost of the program is $1495, 
and dates are Aug. 11 to Sept. 15. 

The other seminar, to be held June 16 
to July 20, is sponsored by Kent State Uni- 
versity; as many as nine quarter hours of 
graduate or undergraduate credit may be 
earned in connection with the seminar. The 
— is primarily designed for teachers, 
yut anyone interested in international re- 
lations may apply. The cost is $1545. 

For more details about either seminar 
write to Gerald H. Read of Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio. 
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Begin Using Bond Issue Funds 


Ground was broken in September for the 
first classroom building in the state to be 
constructed under the provisions of the 
Universities Bond Issue. The first earth was 
turned with a bulldozer, instead of the 
traditional spade or shovel 

The ceremony was held on the site of 
the new building, south of Reavis Hall on 
Northern Illinois University’s Central 
Campus, less than one year after passage 
of the bond issue at the 1960 general elec- 
tion. 

The building, with some changes, will 
duplicate the present Reavis Hall. There 
will be 21 classrooms of varying sizes, plus 
two large lecture halls and two seminar 
rooms in the long, two-story classroom 
wing. There will be the equivale nt of space 
for four more classrooms in the basement. 
The three-story office wing will be at right 
angles to the classroom section. Plans call 
for completion of the classroom wing in 
time for classes in September, 1962. 


Encourages Rural Students 

The University of 
school talent search” discovered 19 gradu- 
ctes of rural midwestern high schools for 


Chicago’s “small 


this year’s freshman class. The search was 
conducted among high schools with enroll- 
ments of less than 800 students. 

The program was expanded in this sec- 
ond year of its operation from 24 to 50 
high schools in 11 midwestern states. This 
year’s number of students, all on scholar- 
ships, compare with nine who entered 
under the program in 1960. 

“With so much emphasis on the urban 
and suburban schools, the great reservoir 
of talent in America’s small towns and farm 
communities tends to be overlooked,” said 
Charles D. O'Connell, director of admis- 
sions at the university. “Superior graduates 
of rural high schools deserve the same edu- 
cational and financial opportunities as their 
urban and suburban counterparts These 
are students who have the potential to be- 
come the moral and civic leaders of their 
communities.” 

Mr. O'Connell reported that some col- 
lege admissions testing programs sometimes 
show these students as having a less im- 
pressive “cultural 
their geographic and cultural background. 
But once started in a demanding college 
program, they adjust to their new environ- 
ment and do increasingly well. In the first 
year’s group cf nine students, two made 
the dean’s list for outstanding scholarship 


quotient” because of 


General vs. Specialized Study 
Southern Illinois University alumni are 
about evenly divided in opinions on the 
question of general versus specialized train- 
ing for college students during their under- 


graduate years. 

Forty-five percent who responded to a 
questionnaire consider intense specializa- 
tion a hindrance. The rest did not think 
so. However, 80 percent approved an in- 
creasing emphasis on acquiring a broad 
general background knowledge, and 85 
yercent thought this ought to be acquired 
alee the student begins specialized 
studies. Seventy-five percent thought in- 
tense specialization should be concentrated 


— 

—NEA Photo by Carl Purcell 
TWO STUDENTS from Illinois were among 20 
top winners in the annual Industrial Arts Award 
Competition sponsored by the American Indus- 
trial Arts Association. Richard Becker, left, of 
Lane Technical High School, Chicago, shows his 
entry—a set of instruments for precision measur- 
ing—to Thomas Tierney, from Washington Junior 
High School in Joliet. The boys each won $75 
and a trip to Washington. Approximately 40,000 
students entered the competition; the program 
is conducted primarily by industrial arts teachers. 


in graduate work, and 90 percent favored 
an increasing emphasis on graduate and 
professional programs 

Nearly 800 alumni sent in replies to the 
questionnaire printed in the Southern 
alumnus publication. 

Vocational training for students not seek- 
ing college degrees should be increasingly 
emphasized, according to about 75 percent 
of the respondents. 


More and More Degrees 

Degrees, bachelor’s and higher, granted 
by American colleges and universities to- 
taled 479,000, second highest mark in his- 
tory, during the 1959-60 academic year, 
US Commissioner of Education Sterling M. 
McMurrin has announced. The all-time 
high was approximately 499,000 in 1949- 
50, following peak enrollments in the post- 
World War 2 educational program for 
veterans. 

Increases over 1958-59 occurred at all 
three levels. The number of master’s and 
second-level degrees reached a_record- 
breaking 74,500, an advance of 7 percent. 
The number of doctorates was 9800, up 5 
percent to a new high. 

Comparable data now being collected 
for 1960-61 indicate that the number of 
bachelor’s degrees, which has increased for 
five consecutive years, may be exceeded 
again, although the total is not expected 
to top the 1949-50 high of 434,000 for at 
least two or three years. New record-break- 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,— you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(665%% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can't lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


SS emmy 
Mr. Georce Rauscn, Dept. STM-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 
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ing totals of 78,000 in master’s degrees and 
10,500 in doctorates also are tentatively 
forecast for 1960-61. 

The proportion of degrees according to 
sex has remained about the same for several 
years. During 1959-60 a proximately two 
out of three bachelor’s at first-professional 
degrees and more than two out of three 
master’s degrees were conferred on men. 
Nine out of 10 doctorates were received by 
men. 

At the bachelor’s and master’s levels, 
more degrees were conferred in education 
than in any other field. Altogether 90,200, 
nearly one fourth of the number of bache- 
lor’s and first-professional degrees conferred 
in all fields, were in education. At the 
master’s level 33,500 degrees were con- 
ferred in education. 

At the doctor’s level more degrees were 
conferred in the physical sciences than in 
any other group of fields. They comprised 
more than 1800, or almost one-fifth of the 
total conferred. 


Math Lecturers Available 


The Illinois section of the Mathematics 
Association of America has been given a 
grant of $4000 to support a Secondary 
School Lecture Program in the state. The 
lecturers are a group of distinguished math- 
ematicians. 

For more information about the pro- 
grams available, contact Douglas Bey, de- 
partment of mathematics at Illinois State 
Normal University. Applications should be 
made by Jan. 1. Programs will be sched- 
uled for the second semester. 


Study of University Facilities 

A gigantic facilities-planning effort for 
11 of the Midwest's largest universities is 
under way in a new agency on the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin campus. The University 
Facilities Research Center, a _ separate 
organization within the Committee on 
Institutional Cooperation of the Council 
of Ten and the University of Chicago, is 
a clearinghouse for exchange of information 
and a central repository for education 
facilities research gathered from national 
sources 

The UFRC is currently observing the 
future effects of closed-circuit television 
aids and large-group instruction at the 
university level. One such experimentation 
already under way that the UFRC is 
observing at Wisconsin is telemation in- 
struction. Telemation is a “gigantic teach- 
ing machine” enables a faculty 
member to use movies, slides, and film- 
strips to illustrate and expand on spoken 


which 


material 

Other current projects of the UFRC 
include the study of underground and 
overhead parking structures. Housing needs 
of the 11 universities are also high on the 


UFRC list of 


NIU Establishes Reading Clinic 

A year-round reading clinic was begun 
this fall at Northern Illinois University. 
Prime purpose of the clinic is to train 
future teachers to do clinical work. Dr. 
Eugene B. Grant, director of reading serv- 
ices, said NIU expects to offer a degree in 
supervision of reading programs. Dr. 
Richard Burnett of Indiana University will 


“musts.” 


become part-time supervising clinician and 
teacher. Dr. Grant will head the clinic. 

With cooperation of the University 
School, NIU in past summers has offered 
limited diagnostic service, giving remedia- 
tion to pupils from over northern Illinois. 
Under a pilot program this summer, high- 
school students were given corrective read- 
ing and elementary pupils, remedial work. 

The clinic also will be of service to 
schools and parents and to the special 
education program at NIU. Reading serv- 
ices for NIU students will continue. 


College Faculties Expand 

The total number of faeultyand other 
professional staff of the nation’s higher- 
education institutions rose 10 percent— 
from 348,500 to 382,700—during the period 
1957-58 to 1959-60. However, the 163,700 
full-time faculty with rank of instructor or 
above in 1959-60 represented an increase 
of only 5.9 percent. 

Full-time and part-time enrollment for 
bachelor’s or higher degrees increased 9.3 
percent—from 3,273,000 to 3,576,000—ac- 
cording to a recent report from the US 
Office of Education 

Staff engaged full or part time in the 
instruction of resident students taking 
courses creditable toward bachelor’s or 
higher degrees in 1959-60 totaled 283,100— 
8.7 percent higher in 1959-60 than in 
1957-58. In addition to full-time faculty 
this included 80,800 part-time faculty 
members, an increase of 12.4 percent, and 
38,600 junior instructional staff members, 
an increase of 13.8 percent. 

Included among other types of positions 
reported today and the increase since 
1957-58 were: staff for general administra- 
tion 19,100 (19.1 percent increase), staff 
for student personnel services 15,300 (18.9 
percent increase), library services 9900 
(9.2 percent increase), organized research 
37,100 (14 percent increase ). 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS 
Free Materials on South Africa 


Brochures, posters, maps, books, and 
periodicals are offered free by the Infor- 
mation Service of South Africa, 655 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 21. For a list with 
descriptions of these educational materials, 
write to the New York office. 


Biology Materials Revised 

The 1961-62 edition of “High School 
Biology,” prepared by the Biological 
Sciences Curriculum Study of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Biological Sciences, con- 
sists of three versions of texts and labora- 
tory manuals. The materials were first 
written on the University of Colorado 
campus in 1960 and used by 15,000 pupils 
last year. About 300 high-school teachers 
and college and university professors from 
25 states checked over the materials at the 
university this summer. They are being 
used experimentally by 35,000 high-school 
pupils , worm 1961-62. 

After this year’s experimentation, the 
final revisions will be made during the 
summer and fall of 1962. The materials 
are expected to be available for general 
use the fall of 1963. 


Iinois Education 





Opportunity for Teen Writers 

The American Red Cross Office of Edu- 
cational Relations announces an oppor- 
tunity for high-school students to submit 
articles on subjects of interest to teen- 
agers. 

This is not a contest. The object is to 
obtain a group of articles which together 
will create a representative picture of US 
teen-agers and their experiences, hopes, 
pleasures, problems, status, and customs. 
Articles selected will appear in a 1962-63 
issue of the American Red Cross Journal, 
published by the Red Cross for high-school 
students. 

Any subject of teen-ager interest or con- 
cern may be chosen—from hot rodding to 
astrophysics, parents to community service, 
teen-talk to football. Deadline for sub- 
mitting manuscripts is Mar. 1, 1962. Send 
them to Maurice Flagg, Editor, American 
Red Cross Journal, 18th and D Streets 
NW, Washington 6, D.C. All manuscripts 
will become the property of American 
National Red Cross; none can be returned. 
Tape on Science Offered 

A tape recording on “General Science,” 
for loan to persons who have reading or 
is being offered by the 
Department, Westwood Junior 
215 Wilson Street, Park For- 

will be 15 cents to 
ways. 


vision difficulties, 
Science 
High School, 
est. The only 
cover postage 


charge 
botn 


Junior Science Encyclopedia 

A pioneering research and writing project 
designed to bolster teaching of science in 
elementary schools was undertaken by Na- 
tional Colle ge of Education in E vanston. 
It is the first science encyclopedia written 
for elementary school children. The project 
involves a team of about 60 educaters and 
they are working under the di- 


Ray Rucker, dean of the 


scientists; 
rection of Dr. W. 
college. 

The work combines the 
teaching 


elements of an 
textbook, and 


ency¢ lopedia, a 
accelerate 


laboratory 
science learning in 
designed as a standard reference and teach- 
ing tool for every classroom from third to 
eighth grade and will also be complex 
enough to aid high-school students in their 
science understanding. Its presentations 
progress from third- to eighth-grade read- 
ing levels. 

Publication of the 19-volume 
People’s Science Encyclopedia will be 
highlight of National College’s 
75th anniversary celebration. 

“The Young People’s Science Encyclo- 
pedia is designed to stimulate a lasting in- 
terest in science through its creative 
approach. Its factual starting point will be 
in some cases 10 to 15 years ahead of most 
current textbooks,” says Dr. Rucker. “It 
will enable boys and girls to study science 
creatively by exploring for themselves, to 
develop their own interests in scientific 
methods of sci- 


research to 
today’s schools. It is 


guided 


a 
4 
i 
a 


Youn 


year-lon, 
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spec ialties, and to use the 
ence, 

“The new encyclopedia is also intended 
to ‘teach teachers’ about science and how 
they can help young people use discovery 
and verification techniques,” he added. 
Some 200 experiments are included in the 


volumes. 
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AWARDS AND GRANTS 
Win National Education Awards 


Several national awards in the 1960-61 
Action in Education Awards Program have 
been given to Illinois groups. The program 
is sponsored by Better Homes and Gardens 
magazine in cooperation with the National 
Education Association and the National 
School Boards Association. 

Oak Park-River Forest High School re- 
ceived an award for “outstanding educa- 
tional achievement” for its presentation of 
a National Goals Conference in which both 


students and their parents participated. 
The Lakeview Lay Advisory Committee of 
Decatur received an award for “noteworthy 
educational achievement” for its work in 
providing the community with information 
about educational policies and programs, 
resulting in better understanding of the 
school. 

The Avon Center Community Audi- 
torium Fund, the Junior League of Peoria, 
Inc., and the Fine Arts Workshop, Wauke- 
gan, are recipients of certificates of achieve- 
ment in the program. 

The awards program is designed to en- 
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FOR PIONEER UNIT 


Community loans—many valuable antiques— 
make thrilling pioneer exhibit as told by Kathryn Seville 
in the Indiana Teacher magazine. Digest of article, below 


Citizens lend their prize antiques 
(even collectors’ items) to our 
6th grade for our annual pioneer 
exhibit. Some items are over 100 
years old. Appreciation of our 
heritage is stressed in this unit 
of work. Although part of English 
studies, it combines social studies, 
art, music, and some arithmetic. 


Before first item is borrowed, 
there is class discussion about 
need for careful handling, im- 
portance of dependability, and 
respect for the property of others. 


For our 9th exhibit 400 items 
were loaned. As each is brought 
in by a pupil, two committees 
start to function. Meticulous 
records give history of item and 
names of pupil and lender. 


la) 
az 
“re, 


These records are basis of pupils’ 
48 page mimeographed catalog. 
Numbers help visitors quickly to 
identify the antiques. 
When exhibit is arranged, part 
of English assignment are letters 
to other teachers and classes and 
invitations to lenders, parents 
and relatives. Pupils write script. 
Theme of program usually comes 
from some item or unusual an- 
tique loaned. Once it came from 
etchings of early Americans and 
included songs and verse about 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
Noah Webster, Francis Marion. 
Items exhibited have ranged from 
400-year-old arrowhead to 
spinning wheel, samplers, 108- 
year-old cradle, McGuffey 
reader, coverlets, battle flags, 
old candle mold, and 
1812 sword. 
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Enjoy the 
satisfying little lift 
in Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 


The bit of sweet in the lively flavor 


is delicious yet never rich or filling. 
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for Grades 7-12 


Separate Test Pads for Grades 7-12 
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THE NEW 4 
BUILDING = ROW, 
BETTER PETERSON 
ENGLISH and COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


for Grades 2-12 Elmsford, New York 


Could | ever be 
president ? 


We The People, a new B/P 
civics text, answers the question. 
This comprehensive volume 
translates the complex workings 

of focal, state and national 
government into simple terms. 
Profusely illustrated, with befitting 
dignity, to inspire growing, 

young citizens. For grades 7-9. 
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Your Representatives: 
Robert F. Lee — Robert Parkinson 


courage individuals and organizations to 
work with school officials for the improve- 
ment of local educational facilities and 
opportunities. 

With the announcement of 35 award re- 
cipients in its Oc tober issue, Better Homes 
and Gardens opened the 1961-62 Action 
in Education Awards Program, which con- 
siders projects completed between May 15, 
1961, and June 1, 1962. Judging is based 
on the need for the project undertaken, the 
problems involved, the means used to 
achieve the results through cooperative 
community actions, and the degree of suc- 
cess achieved Entry blanks may be ob- 
tained from Better Homes and Gardens, 
Action in Education Awards Editor, Des 


Moines 3, Iowa. 


Maehling Fellowship 

Applications for the 1962 Hilda Maeh- 
ling Fellowship are due on or before Dec. 
l. The fellowship is open to classroom 
teachers who are members of the National 
Education Association. An applicant must 
submit a) a resume of the program he will 
pursue; b) evidénce of professional prepa- 
ration, successful teaching experience, and 
outstanding professional service and lead- 
ership and ¢ endorsements ot his ability 
to carry out his plans 

The NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers established the fellowship pro- 
gram in 1959 in honor of Hilda Maehling 
first executive secretary of the department 
Stipends for Hilda Maehling Fellows are 
derived from income accruing on a fund 
of voluntary contributions now totaling 
$90,000 with pledges of $149,000 

Applications and information may be 
obtained from the NEA Department of 
Classroom Te i hers 1201 16th Street NW, 
Washington 6, D.C 


To Study Non-Conformists 


An intensive psychiatric study of non- 
conformist behavior is being undertaken 
at the University of Chicago by Dr. Law- 
rence Zelic Freedman, formerly a fellow 
at the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences at Stanford University 
He is taking a new post as professor of 
psychiatry established with a $250,000 
grant from the Foundations’ Fund for Re- 
search in Psychiatry 

Dr. Freedman has studied non-conform- 
ity in terms of its relationships to creativity, 
delinquency, and pathology. His broad re- 
search interests have included psychiatry 
and the law, social psychiatry, psychoso- 
matic medicine, and biological parameters 


of psy« hiatry. 


New Library on Physics 

A gift of $40,000 to the American Insti- 
tute of Physics will establish a Niels Boh 
Library to be devoted to the history and 
philosophy of physics. The library will be 
housed in a new addition to the AIP head- 
quarters building at 335 East 5th Street 
in New York City 

The donor was Dannie Heineman, an 
engineer, business executive, and philan 
thropic sponsor of the sciences who was in 
charge of cor panies which brought electric 
power to many utilities in Europe the 
Middle East, and the Americas. Niels Boh 
is a Nobel Laureate from ( openhagen 





IBM Grant Supplies Math Books 


International Business Machines Corpor- 
ation has made a grant of $18,000 to the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics for the preparation and distribution 
of a series of publications on digital com- 
puters to enrich the high-school mathe- 
matics program. 

The first series of teaching units, 
either as text or enrichment material, 
consist of separate publications for teach- 
ers and students. They will emphasize 
logical diagrams applied to problem solv- 
ing, which will be illustrated and discussed 
at a wide range of A second type 
of publication will cover careers in data 
processing. The role of mathematics 
throughout the field of computer 
usage will be emphasized. The third publi- 
cation will be for both stu- 
dents and will include 
use of the material developed in the other 
booklets, comments from teachers experi- 
enced with computer mathematics, biblio- 
material. 


usable 
will 


levels 


entire 
teachers and 
suggestions for the 


graphies, and reference 


Loans in Engineering 

Illinois Institute of Technology has been 
awarded a Ford Foundation 
$50,000 to be utilized in 
highly qualified individuals into 
faculty careers in engineering. The grant 
will enable Illinois Tech to make forgiv- 
able loans to present or potential doctoral 
enter engineering 
have 


grant of 
a program to en- 


courage 


students who wish to 
faculty careers but 
needs that prevent them from completing 


their courses 


who financial 


granted over a pe riod 
of three years to any applicant, but 
the total shall not exceed $10,000. A loan 
forgiven at the rate of $1000 per 
an engineering faculty 
or Canada. If the 


serve the loan is 


The loans may be 


one 


will be 
vear for service on 
in the United States 
recipient does not so 


repayable at the rate of $100 per year. 


Grants for Adult Education 


Recent grants by the Fund for Adult 
Education includ: to the National Edu- 
Association for strengthening liberal 


The 


one 
cation 
adult education in the public schools 
NEA will transmit the $225,000 to the Na- 
Association of Public School Adult 
grant “is to be used exclu- 


tional 
Educators. The 
sively for the purpose of improving 
extending offerings in liberal 
with special emphasis on the areas of local, 
national, and international affairs 
nomics—and on the objective of education 


and 
subjects 


und eco- 


for public responsibility.” 

A grant of $150,000 
University of Chicago's Basic Program of 
Liberal Education for Adults, the best- 
known university program of liberal adult 


was made to the 


education in this country. The program Is 


a four-year sequence of study. Its curric- 
integrate 


history, 


ulum seeks to Suc h subjec ts as 
philosophy, literature, 
a three-fold learning experience is provided 


tutorials in the 


and science; 


in discussion 
analysis and interpretation of texts, and in 
the supplementary annual series of public 
lectures called “Works of the Mind.” 
The American Library Association re- 
ceived a $25,000 grant to continue support 
for the Adult Edu- 


seminars, 


association's Office of 


Nover ber 


cation. Directors of the FAE stressed, in 
giving the grant, that the ALA should con- 
tinue to support the concept of the public 
library’s responsibility for adult education. 

The Fund is an independent organization 
which was established by the Ford Founda- 
tion in 1951. 


To Provide Special Lecturers 


“Visiting lectureship” grants have been 
awarded to institutions of higher learning 
by the Sperry Hutchinson Co., the 
trading stamp firm. The of Chi- 
cago was < of 22 of the 
awards, whic: are up to $2000 each They 
will be used by the bring to 
campuses prominent speakers in the field 


of public affairs and the social sciences. 


and 
University 
reciple nts 


schools to 


Grants from US Steel 

A $2,775,000 program >t 
tion from the US Steel Foundation provides 
grants to 732 liberal universi- 
and to 27 or; 


aid to educa- 


arts colleges, 
ties, and institutes ganizations 
dedicated to 
America 
Operating grants total $805,000 
be applied to faculty and staff salaries, im- 
proved administration, and special teaching 
aids. Providing major-purpose or capital 
grants is $1,435,000. Designated for or- 
ganization support and educational research 
is $123,000. Other 


advancement of standards, aid for 


raising education quality in 


and will 


used for 

knowl- 
=, concerned 
doctoral- 


grants will be 


edge interchange through 
with international problems, and 
level fellowships. 


To Extend Offerings on Russia 

A gift of $150,000 by Miss Doris Duke 
to the Illinois Center for 
Russian Li Area Studies will 
support a program which Pres. David D 
Henry says “promises to be one of the most 
effective of its kind in 


University of 


inguage and 


distinguished and 
the country.” 
The center established in April, 
1960, following receipt of a grant of $49,- 
992 from the US Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. It now a staff 
of 16 cooperating faculty members from 
anthropology 


was 


has 
the depart nents of eco- 


nomics. geography, history, political sci- 


Russian language and literature, and 
sociology. The funds will be 
primarily to strengthen offerings in Soviet 
politics, including Soviet foreign relations. 
It will permit an 
of library materials. 


ence, 


new used 


accelerated acquisition 


To Do Language Research 

The University of Chicago has received 
two contracts totaling more than $271,000 
for research in South Asian languages from 
the US Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The earmarked for 
research on five groups of the most impor- 
Indian subcontinent: 


funds are 


iant languages in the 
Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Tamil, and _ the 
Munda family of languages. These five 
languages are spoken by 300,000,000 peo- 
ple. 

The purpose of the 
pare teaching materials which would help 
Americans to understand bet- 


program is “to pre- 


America and 
ter the cultures of the people who speak 


TEACHERS 
— ae 
LOAN 
YOU 

$800” 


IN STRICT 


WY eee, 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 


you are a teacher, I will be 
happy to loan you $100, $200, $300, 
$500 or as much as $800 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! Ill send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY . your friends, 
relatives, merchants, school board will 
not be contacted. Postal Finance’s ‘‘Bor- 
row-By-Mail” service is the best way 
to get money in complete privacy. NO 
time off from work . . . NO witnesses 
or cosigners . .. NO insurance or special 
fees required NO embarrassing 
investigations. send the coupon 


TODAY. 


PAY ALL YOUR BILLS AT ONCE 


You can get money to CONSOLIDATE 
YOUR DEBTS and pay all your bills. 
Make one small, convenient monthly 
payment instead of many! Keep your 
credit standing in your town. Take care 
of emergency expenses—taxes, medical 
costs, insurance premiums, school costs, 
new clothes, home or car repairs. Enjoy 
peace of mind worth many times the 
cost of your loan! 


—COST CONTROLLED LOANS— 
CONVENIENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


You control the cost of your loan. You 
can take as long as 24 months to repay, 
or pay back within weeks. You pay 
ON "Y fo or the actual time you use the 
money—not a day longer. 

You can borrow from old-established 
Postal Finance Company with complete 
confidence. We are licensed by the 
State to do business under the Small 
Loan Law. This is your assurance of 
fair rates and Supervised Reliability. 


GET IT QUICK End your money worries. Pay 
EVERYBODY AT ONCE 
with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan. 
Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail 
we are as near you as your mail box. We have 
the money you need waiting for you. For 
QUICK LOAN SERVICE and friendly 
———1_ cooperation, ACT NOW! Send 
—s us the coupon TODAY! As soon 
as we receive it, we'll rush 
by Airmail, FREE, 
in a plain envelope, 
everything you need 
to get money you 
ectte want right away. 


POSTAL FINANCE CO. 
Dept. 122-v 308 Francis Bidg. 
Lovisville 2, Kentucky 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


D. J. Levitt, President 

POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 122-V 

308 Francis Bidg., Lovisville 2, Kentucky 
Please Airmail to me FREE in a plain 
envelope everything I need to get money, so 
if I decide to borrow 1 can get the money I 
need RIGHT AWAY 


Because 


Just 
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Eureka. Caters to 
Plascroom Crafts 


Eureka’s popular seasonal and 
everyday lines of full-color gummed 
seals and cardboard cutout prints 
have widespread use for educational 
and decorative classroom activities. 


Send today for 
FREE samples 
and informa- 
tion. Both you 
and your stu- 
dents will be 
glad you did. 





Eureka Specialty Printing Co 
Box 149, Scranton |, Pennsylvania 


Please send me free samples and informa- 
tion about seals and cutouts 


NAME 
SCHOO! 
ADDRESS 
eS 
Our School Supply Source is 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 


585. 


ART: The est art treasures of the ancient world and 
medieval, Renaissance, baroque masterworkts admired in 
Greece, Turkey, the Aegean erchipeings » in italy, France, 
Ger , Motland, Belgium and Engiand; visits ia studios 
of comtemporary artists, craftsmen, designers. 
LITERATURE: A comprehensive tour of the literary sites 
al the — ..- — from Killarney to the Trossarchs, 
from Land’s End to Canterbury—pius an 8-day session in 
London with come of Engiand’s best contemporary writers, 
and either an B-day Shakespeare seminar in Stratford or 
an 6-day seminar in Oxford on the Teaching of English 
E TION: A comparative survey of teaching in West- 
wrooe, with 2 one-week sessions in London and Paris, 
alse school visits and extensive background sightseeing in 
Scandinavia, Germany, Switzerland (italy, Spain optional) 
FRENCH: A month at the SORBONNE in Paris; morning 
classes, afternoon visits, theater, opera, preceded and fol- 
lowed by optional tours in all parts of Europe 
wisT + Follow the fascinating story of the Civiliza- 
the Western World on the highways and byways of 
) Af through battlefields and magnificent ruins, through 
palaces and cathedrals, to the great capitals of the present 
MUSIC: Enjoy superiative performances, introduced, 
evalwated, at the Florence, Verona, Salzburg, Bayreuth, 
» Lucerne, Holland and Edinburgh festivals, in 
Vienna, Paris, London; enroll in classes (if you wish) at the 
Mozarteum in Salzburg and the Edinburgh Conservatory 
SOUTH AMERICA: Schools visited and discussed with 
Gistinguished educators — against the background of the 
of pre-Colombian monuments, stone-age 
amazing progress—in Panama, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Para- 
quay, Brazil, ao Trinidad and Puerto Rico. 


AROUND THE wortp A ew air tour (all long flights 
by jet) to the antastic cities and the incredi ble, yester- 
Gay still inaccessible, hinterland in Alaska, Japan, Hong- 
tong, the Philippines, Malaya, Thailand, Burma, Ceylon, in- 
Gia, Pakistan, tran, \srael, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Egypt. 


Most progroms corry GRADUATE credit 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST S7th st, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


TRAVEL AT ITS BEST 
FOR OVER A DECADE 
— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — 





these tongues.” The materials currently in 
preparation and those planned for the 
future would follow a teaching method 
which “is peculi urly American.” The aver- 
age American could learn one of these 
languages in 10 weeks if he were satisfied 
with knowing just enough to get along 
“like a tourist.” But at least 200 additional 
hours, or one vear of intensive class work, 
would be necessary to learn enough of any 
of these languages for the usual business 
needs 

The US government has placed all of the 
language s whic h these contracts support on 
the “critical” list of foreign languages, as 
there are relatively few Americans with a 
usable knowledge of them. 


AND SO FORTH 
Institute on Health Education 


4 new kind of regional institute for edu- 
cators in health education, recently held 
on the West Coast, is stimulating other 
requests for assistance in arranging similar 
institutes 

During June the first Regional Institute 
for Professors of Health Education brought 
together 100 public health and education 
leaders from eight western states for an 
exchange of new knowledge and ideas in 
their fields. Participants were 
of health education in teacher-training pro- 
grams at the college and university level 
and key education and public-health per- 
Regional and local planning com- 
closely with representa- 


professor s 


sonnel 
mittees worked 
tives of the two co-sponsoring organiza- 
tions—the American Association for Health 
Physical Education, and Recreation and 
the Public Health Service of the US De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare 

The conferences prov ided information 
and discussion on current research findings 
and activities in public health and medi- 
cine. The objectives were to increase the 
understanding and appreciation of the roles 
of the scientist, health worker, and edu- 
cator in improving the health of the public 
and to develop closer relationships with 
professors of health education in teacher- 
training institutions 

Inquiries about participating in or initi- 
ating a regional Institute of this kind will 
be welcomed; they should be sent to School 
Health Section, Division of Community 
Health Practice, Public Health Service, US 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, W ashington 3s D.C. 


Science at the World's Fair 


4 series of ‘do-it-yourself” exhibits de- 


signed to introduce science 
children between the ages of nine and 13 
is being planned by the National Science 
Teachers Association for the 1962 world’s 
fair, the “Century 21 Exposition.” Present 
plans call for approximately 30 different 
Thev will offer oppor- 
tunities to mix chemicals and record reac- 


com epts to 


scientific exhibits 


tions, P— experiments in physics, and 
observe biological developme nt. One ex- 
hibit involves putting a “satellite” into orbit 
around the “moon.” 

The exposition, the first space-age 
world’s fair, April 22, 1962, in 


Seattle, Wash.: 22. 


opens 
it will close Oct 


Teaching in Army Schools 

United States citizens will be needed as 
teachers in Army-operated schools for 
American children in Korea, Japan, Oki- 
nawa, Germany, and France for the 1962- 
63 school year. The greatest number of 
vacancies will be for elementary teachers 
experienced in the primary grades. High- 
school teachers who qualify in two major 
fields will be needed also. School librarians, 
elementary remedial reading teachers, ro- 
mance language teachers, guidance coun- 
selors, and dormitory supery sors will be 
required. A limited number of administra- 
tive Openings are expected. 

Qualific ations include a bachelor’s de- 
gree, teacher training, and two years of 
teaching experience. Salary for the instruc- 
tional staff is $4435 for the school year 
with additional increments for advanced 
academic preparation. Rent-free quarters 
and overseas transportation are provided by 
the government. The tour of duty is one 
year ; 

For application procedure, send a postal 
card immediately to: Teacher Recruitment, 
Civilian Personnel Office, US Army Support 
Center, 1660 East Hyde Park Boulevard, 
Chicago 15. 


Student Contest on the UN 


Added interest in the annual national 
High-School Contest on the United Nations 
is expected this year through the support 
given it by the American Broadcasting 
and the “Adlai Stevenson Re- 
which is viewed 


Company 
ports” television show, 
over the ABC network every other Sunday. 

Mr. Stevenson will invite the three top 
national winners of the contest to make 
personal appearances on his new network 
show on Mar. 18. The winners will be the 
UN ambassador's personal guests at the 
United Nations during a three-day visit to 
New York City 

The contest will be held throughout the 
nation on Jan. 18, 1962, and will be proc- 
tored by high-school social science teachers 
First prize for the national winner will be a 
trip to Europe or $500 applied toward 
college scholarship. Second prize will be 
a trip to Mexico or $200 toward a college 
St holarship The third prize will be a three- 
day visit to New York and the UN. 

The contest is designed to test the stu- 
dent’s understanding of the issues facing 
the United Nations as well as his knowl- 
edge of the 
world body and its specialized agencies 
Study material for the examination con- 
sists of a set of two pamphlets published 
by the Public Affairs Committee—The UN 
—What It ls and The UN—What It Does 
This set may be purchased for 50 cents 
from the American Association for the 
United Nations, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 


history and structure of the 


Little Interest in Elections 

Less than two voters out of five have 
shown sufficient interest in school bond 
and tax elections to cast their ballots in 
the 12 years preceding 1960, the US Office 
of Education has reported. 

A cooperative research study, financed 
by the office and conducted by the School 
of Education and the Institute for Com- 


munication Research of Stanford Uni- 





versity, reveals that the average turnout 
for a school financial election during this 
period was only 36.3 percent of the eli- 
gible voters in each district. The turnout 
was greater in elections where issues were 
defeated in both bond and tax elections. 
These findings are based upon question- 
naires submitted to superintendents of all 
school districts with annual enrollments of 
at least 150. These districts accounted for 
97 percent of all public school pupils. 
Generally speaking, the turnout was largest 
in small districts. Lack of interest in school 
financial elections is largely due to the feel- 
ing of a great many voters that school 
problems are so complicated they can not 
hope to decide whether the issue should 
be accepted or defeated, the study said 
Copies of the report may be obtained 
from the US Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., for 20 cents 


Placement Business Booms 

Both salaries of beginning teachers and 
the demand for teachers increased consid- 
erably over those of 1960, according to the 
iunnual report of the Bureau of A ppoint- 
ments at Illinois State Normal University 

Average salary for all beginning teachers 
| laced by the university was $4770 this fall 
is compared with $4562 a year ago. Teac h- 
ers in high schools are receiving an average 
salary of $4789 as beginners this fall, com- 
pared with $4702 for beginning teachers in 
elementary schools 

During the past year ISNU had 15,887 
requests for teachers experienced ind be- 
ginners—as compared with 14,517 requests 
during the previous year 

Of the 754 persons receiving bachelor’s 
ind master’s degrees from the university in 
1961. there now are 634, or 84 percent 
teaching. Many others are continuing their 
education and expect to teach in the near 
future All told, the Bureau of A ppoint- 
ments assisted some 955 members of this 
year’s class and graduates of other years to 


obtain new positions 


Conference on School Nutrition 

Using school lunch programs to improve 
food habits of youth was a major topic at 
a Conference on Nutrition held recently at 
Northern Illinois University. Sponsored by 
the committee on nutrition of the Illinois 
State Medical Society and the Illinois Nu- 
trition Committee, the meeting brought 
together physicians, nutritionists, school ad- 
ministrators, and others 

Eight suggestions for using school lunch- 
room programs to increase knowledge of 
nutrition were made by John DeLaurenti, 
director of the school lunch division, Office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
He urged such practices as serving well- 
balanced meals, having students partic ipate 
in menu planning, and taking classes to the 
kitchen to observe food preparation 

Dr. George M. Cummins. Jr., who is 
associated with the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Medical School and the American 
Board of Internal Medicine, cited as “de- 
plorable from a nutritional point of view” 
crowded conditions in some schools where 
children turn to candy bars and doughnuts 
for their lunches. He discussed relationships 
between nutrition and the physical and 
mental development of the child. 


November 1961 


at 9:30 a.m., Sunday, Sept. 10; the same 
persons were present except NEA Director 
Mellon 

Business: Minutes of the Aug. 14 and 
15 board meeting were approved. Mr. Mel- 
lon reported on the organization, program, 
activities, and membership goals of th 
Meeting: 8 p.m., Friday, Sept IEA National Education Association. Mr. Abell 
headquarters building, Springfield reported on the membership promotional 
Present: Pres. Harold G. Leffler; direc- meetings scheduled for the weeks of Aug 

tors Florence Cook, Ruth Broom, Theodore 28 and Sept. 18. 
Abell, Murvil Barnes, Virgil Helms, R. \ Mr. Pearson reported on developments 
Minton; NEA Director E. H. Mellon; IEA related to the establishment of a Chicago 
staff members Irving F. Pearson and Wil- area IEA office, which had been approved 
fred J. Goreham by the IEA board of directors in August 
The board continued its meeting in the Dr. Karl Berns of the NEA has expressed 
New Salem Lodge, New Salem, at 3:10 an interest in meeting with the Chicago 
p.m. and 8:30 p.m., Saturday, Sept. 9, and area division presidents on Oct. 24. Miss 





ARE YOU CONCERNED ABOUT 


Those who grow 14 months every twelve.... 


/ 


Those who are “creative” .... 


Those with high ability and low achievement.... 


NEA PUBLICATIONS 


Research on the Academically Talented Student $1.00 
Guidance for the Academically Talented Student 1.00 
An Annotated Bibliography on the Academically Talented Student 1.00 


AND JUST OFF THE PRESS 


Business and Economic Education for the Academically Talented 
Student 1.00 


ORDER FROM: 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1201 16th St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


Discounts on quantity orders in any combination of titles: 2-9 copies, 10%; 
10 or more copies, 20% 











>. 
SWANK’S, INC. 
621 N. Skinker St. Louis 30, Mo. 
WME asi. for your FREE FILM catalog PA 6-3333 
FREE FILMS for EVERY TEACHING NEED 











EARN 
EXTRA 
CASH 


We have funds available 
to finance College costs. 
Would you like to make 
these funds available to 
families in your area? We 
pay you $100.00 for each 
family you enroll in the 
Plan. Write to us for full 


details. 


The Educators 


Tuition Plan 


5420 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis 20, Indiana 
Phone Cl. 1-1205 








WHEN SHOULD A 
TEACHER BORROW? 


If you do have money problems on your 
mind right now, get a loan from us en 
tirely by mail. it's the completely private 
way to get cash to clean up bills or for 
up-coming expenses. Our years of expe 
rience permit us to make a loan on your 
signature. No co-signers 


*% Borrow $50 to $600 


*% No payments during summer 
if your income stops 

* 2 repay—pay 
and reduce cost 

% Borrow from an old established 
com pany 


AMERICAN LOAN PLA 


ee Dept. 1E-111 wt 
City National Bidg. 

* Omaha 2, Neb. Amount wanted $ 

* NAME 7 

> AGE 

> ADDRESS 

“CITY STATE 


* NAME AND ADORESS 
ei 


years to faster 


Broom will represent the IEA board at this 
meeting, and Walter Albertson will repre- 
sent the Illinois NEA directors. 

Mr. Goreham reported on plans for proc- 
essing group life insurance applications this 
fall. It was announced that NEA conven- 
tions have been scheduled as follows: July 
1 to 6, 1962, Denver, Colo.; 1963, Detroit, 
Mich.: 1964, Seattle, Wash. The board 
approved Dec. 9 as the date for a special 
conference of representatives of various or- 
ganizations, as recommended by the special 
committee on county institutes 

Mr. Abell reported on the reassignment 
of IEA governing committee duties as con- 
sidered by the IEA board and the govern- 
ing committees. The board ipproved a 
recommendation to the IEA Representative 
Assembly that re sponsibility for promotion 
of local associations and for member wel- 
fare services be assigned to the 
committee The 


association 
membership and_ finance 
board also approved a recommendation to 
the Representative Assembly that the 
of the association membership ind finance 
be changed to the memb« rship, 


Thain 


commiuttec 
welfare, and association finance committee 

Mir. Pearson gave 
the preparation for publication of the his- 
tory of the Illinois Education Association 

The board ipproved i motion to cooper- 
State Normal University 
room school ind equip- 
1S6O0s. The 


interest in 


a progress report on 


ite with linois 
in finding a one 
ment dating back to the 
university had 
moving such a building to its campus. A 


early 
expressed in 
communication was received from 
William G. Car secretary of 
the NEA, asking the Illinois 
NEA membx rship goals of 40.810 tor 1962 
and 47,810 for 1964. The 
a motion to present these goals to the IEA 
Assembly 

recessed at 12:30 a.m 
Sept + 


executive 


acct ptanc e ot 


board ipprove d 


Representative 
The meeting 

Sept. 5 ind reconvened at 3 p-m., 

from the 


and c- 


The board received reports 


governing committee chairmen 
cepted the field 
ered introduction of an amendment to the 
IEA constitution clarifying the member- 
ship status of retired teachers. It appointed 
Miss Cook to represent the IEA on the 
Illinois Nutrition Committee 
Mr. Pearson reported on a 
with the Internal Revenue Service in Wash- 
ington relative to the tax-exempt status of 
Re iding Service The 
1 resoultion calling for the in- 
not tor 


reports It consid- 


SCTV ICE 


conte rence 


the Illinois board 


ipproved 
corporation of the Reading Service, 
ind for the transfer of assets of the 

now held by the IEA, to the 
Reading 


profit 
service 
Illinois 

ation 
The board 
from th \ relative to 
Profession Rights and 
creed that the functions 


Service after its incorpor- 
onsidered a ommunication 
i Com nission on 
Re sponsibilities 
of such 
urried on 

Illinois 


Educ ition ind 


commission are already being « 
by the IEA 
Commission I 
Protessional Sta 
estigating 

The board 
the II A Annual 
the Representative 


yoverning committees 

Teacher 

lards, and the tenure in- 
ittecs 

considered further plans for 

Meeting. It ipproved for 

Assembly 


hnine-mem- 


submission to 
iumendment providing for a 

f directors, including a 
that in 

intro- 


ber board presi- 


dent-elect The 


are name nt to the 


board agreed 


bylaws should be 





A REMINDER... 


CONSULTANT 
SERVICE 


Elementary 
Writing 
IS AVAILABLE FROM 


the 
publishers 
of 


THE NEW 
| LEARN TO WRITE 


E. C. Seale & Company, Inc. 


1053 East Fifty-Fourth Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 20, INDIANA 








-—WORLD TRAVEL—. 
ON A BUDGET—1962 


Expanding horizons with Dittmann Tours: 
EUROPE, Grand, Coronet, Olympian !2 to 
19 countries, 35-55 days in Europe 
$1195-$1595 
Pageant of Britain, al! parts of The Isles in six 
weeks, May 25-July 3 $1095 
and introducing 
Dittmann Global Circle — Around the 
World in sixty days, 3 departures: Spring 
Summer, Fall $2695 
nclude trans-Atlantic and trans 
by ship-frequent depar 
returning late August 


All four prices 
Pacific passage by air or 
tures in June and July 
Tours expertly conducted 


- aaa - 


c Lavet Ora anization 


DITTMANN BUILDING 
Northfield, Minnesota 











1962 


University of San Francisco 

GUADALAJARA, Mexico—July 1-August 4 
$240.00 includes tuition, board and room, and ac- 
tivities 

VALENCIA, Spain—June 29-August 21 
Several plans to fit individual requirements from 
$625.00 including tuition, board and room, activ 
ties and ROUNDTRIP BY PLANE. NEW YORK 
MADRID-VALENCIA 

PALMA de MALLORCA, Spain-—July 14-Septem- 
ber 
Several plans to fit 
$695.00 including tuition 
ties and ROUNDTRIP BY PLANE 
MADRID-PALMA 


INFORMATION: 


ndividual requirements from 
board and room. activ 
NEW YORK 


Dr. Carlos Sanchez 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 





duced at the Annual Meeting providing 
for the inclusion of the dues schedule in 
the bylaws. The board received a report 
that the amendments dealing with member- 
ship classification and dues, as approved 
by the 1960 Representative Assembly, had 
been approved by a majority or more of 
the 21 divisions. These amendments be- 
come effective Jan. 1, 1962. 

The board considered the need for rec- 
ommending a limit to the size of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly, due to its steadily 
increasing size and the difficulty of finding 
adequate facilities for handling the Annual 
Meeting. The board approved the consid- 
eration of a resolution at the Annual Meet- 
for relative to the 
Policies 


a study 


IEA Educational 


ing calling 
creation of an 
Commission 
The board agreed that the chairmen of 
the governing committees and the Illinois 
TEPS Commission should meet and detail 
revised duties of the respective committees 
and commission. The 
preparation of a statement of policy rela- 
IEA related to 
scheduling at the level. It 


board considered the 


tive to welfare service 


salary local 


Films 

Birds and Their Characteristics. 11 min- 
color ($110) or black and white ($60). 
Shows characteristics common to all birds 


utes 


ind some adaptations of these character- 
istics, Spec ial effects in the film include 
slow-motion views of flight, photomicro- 
graphy of feather structures, and sound 
One in a 
the film is 
intermediate 

Films, 65 


recordings of a bird’s heartbeat 
vertebrates, 
for 
grades. Coronet Instructional 
East South Water Street, Chicago 1. 
Improve Your Studv Hbits. 11 minutes; 
color ($110) or black (S60). 


Shows students better wavs to prepare for 


series of five on 


1 
re¢ ommended primarily 


and white 


classwork, take notes in class, use school 
study periods, study in the library, organize 
homework, test. Recom- 
mended for junior and senior high school 


and study for a 


Coronet Instructional Films. 

Caperucita Roja. One and one-quarter 
reels, color; $140. This Spanish version of 
‘Little Red Riding Hood” should provide 
i fascinating way for youngsters to learn 
the language. It uses the new aural-linguai 


Phe 


games 


sugcests lan- 
activities. The French 
Petit Chaperon 
Associates of California, 


Boulevard, An- 


approa h study guide 


cuage and 
version of the film is “Le 
Rouge Film 
11014 Santa Monica 
ve les 95, Calif 
Food—It’s Wonderful. 14 minutes, color; 
free loan. The proper selection of utensils 
for the best cooking results is prese nted in 


this non-technical re port on aluminum, cast 


Los 


iron, stainless steel, and glass utensil prod- 
Produced by the Aluminum Wares 
Association. Distributed by Ideal Pictures, 
58 East South Water Street, Chicago 


ucts. 


Inc., 
l 
being 


NBC award-winnin« films are 


made available to schools and film libraries 


authorized Mr. Pearson to edit, reorganize, 
and prepare for public ation the proposed 
membership promotion brochure, “This Is 
the IEA.” 

The board reviewed board 
the past 23 years as related to the prepara- 
tion of a statement of IEA board policies. 
It gave further consideration to IEA staff 
personnel needs. It agreed that the IEA 
would no longer participate in the Illinois 
Conference on Legislation because of its 
partic ipation in other conferences and com- 
mittees dealing with legislation. 

The of amend- 
ments to be considered at the 1962 NEA 
convention. It approved amendments to 
the IEA Staff Retirement Plan, in keeping 
with those provided in the Teachers Retire- 


board received opies 


ment System. 


The board approved transfer of cash | 
balances as of June 30, 1961, to the build- | 


ing fund in order to complete the payment 
of building addition and property purchase 
costs. 
Adjournment was at 2 p.m., Sept. 10. 
Wicrrep |]. Gorenam 
Secretary 


through an arrangement by NBC and two 
large film companies. The films are from 
the “Project 20,” “Wisdom,” “NBC 
White Paper” series, and also from a num- 
ber of news and public affairs programs. 
Write to the distributors: McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, or Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette. 


and 


Materials for Teachers 

Behind the Tape—The Teacher. 45-min- 
ute tape; $2.25. Emphasizing the impor- 
well-programed this 
effective the 
It presents samples of 


tance of lessons. 


tape is a vuide to use of 
language laboratory 
structured pattern drills and opinions of 
lab teachers. Ac- 
companving each tape is a free 20-page 
lesson guide with drills and other teaching 
patterns. Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Co., 900 Bush Avenue, St. Paul 6, 
Minn. Also available from the company is 
an attractive booklet, To Learn a Lan- 
beginning laboratory teachers. 
nes the laboratory 


\perienc ed language 


guage, for 
' 


The free publication out] 


approach, introduces methods for using 
high-fidelity tapes, explains establishing a 
language lab, 
tape -recording terms 

Charts for Creative Learning. 11-minute 


film; color, $120; rental prints available. 


and includes a glossary of 


Designed for and in-service 
teachers, this film shows how to make and 
use many kinds of charts and how students 
benefit from participating in chart-making. 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave- 
nue, Hollywood 28, Calif 

Teaching Time Relationships in the 
Elementary Schools. 12-minute film; color 
$130) or black white ($70); rental 
prints available. 
to relate the child and his experience to 


pre -SCTVICt 


and 


Activities are suggested 


actions of 


for teachers 


ON YOUR SIGNATURE ONLY—W!TH 
UNION’S EASY PAYMENT PLAN 
Borrow up to $600 by fast dependable 
airmail. No red tape, no co-signers oF 
embarrassing investigations. Taxes? In- 
surance premiums? Medical expenses? 
Store bills? Pay them all at once. Have 
peace of mind and a good credit rating. 
STOP WORRYING ABOUT MONEY 
Budget payments to fit your income; 
pay only for time Union money Is used. 
Send coupon today for details. Receive 
application by return airmail in plain 
envelope. 


Confidential - Quick 


eeeeeveeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


year 


UNION FINANCE C8. 
Nept. T4, 323 E. Camelback, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Ineed$.__+-_._-— Please rush free 
application without obligation 
NAME 
en 
OO 





GROWTH 


INDUSTRY 
SHARES, Inc. 


—a Mutual Fund investing in 
stocks selected for possible 
long-term growth 





Priced at Net Asset Value per share plus 3% 
on investments under $2,000, and down to 
1% on investments of $25,000 or more. Re- 
demption and reinvestment at 100% of Net 


Asset Value. 


Ask for a prospectus 


describing the Fund—reviewing 
its objectives, its record, its in- 
vestments, and offering its shares. 


een ae ee ee en ee cman om en ene en enon en een 
| Growth Industry Shares, Inc. 

! 6 North Michigan Avenue, 

1 Suite 1000-E, Chicago 2, Illinois 

1 Without obligation please send mea copy 


! of the prospectus describing your Fund. 
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1 Name 


| 
: Address 
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! City 
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New! Monogram Series 
SCHOOL AWARD EMBLEMS 


A New Idea in Award — 
Pins. Includes School 
Initials, Schoo! Colors, 
Academic, Music or 
Sports Tities, and 


year if desired. A 65 


real attractive award 
emblem. Gold plated Write for 1962 
Catalog. 


with enamel. Low 
school discount prices. Qvwer 260 Titles. 
Name & 


Only Requests Giving School 


Address Honored 








AWARD EMBLEM MFG. CO. 


3435 W. Sist STREET, CHICAGO 372, ILL. 





‘TEACH IN VENEZUELA | 


Bachelor's Degree re- 
single, 


American-type school 
quired, 2 years experience, 
costs paid by the school 


travel 


Openings: 
Elementary: Kg, 1, 2, 4 — 
Junior High: Math, Science, Shop, P. E 
Recruiting in Chicago in December 


Airmail inquiries to: 


James Murray, Superintendent 
Escuela Beila Vista 
Apartado 290 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
World's Leading Producers of Authentic 
Folk Music on Records 

THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY 


‘ 


And ¢ 1 soNncs TO GROW 
ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMER 
AN POLK MITSIi« INTERNATIONAITI 
ITERATURE 
Fo mt ata » write 2 
POLKWAYS RESEARCH & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th St New York 36, N. Y. 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 
lf it is @ position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now 


706 S. Fourth St. Clinton, lowa 


7 aeOP & 


A low-cost unregimented tour with the fun of per 
sonal discovery. A unique route—up to 70 days and 
24 countries on and off the beaten path. Russia 
Spain, North Africa optional. Uniess you're set on 
the conventional tour write 

EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoic, Box $ Pasadena, California 


Dr. Sharton’s Personally Conducted 
TRANSATLANTIC UNIVERSITY TOURS 


A Northwest my ge ae » Count 


} Siew country fA Tour 
All-expense, a n 
} ' nd 
: teact ‘ Vi ) thon 
Twe xf acd 
Dr. Ff Sharton. 6251 WN. Sheridan. Chicago 40. Il! 
Dr Altreda Statiman. 519 Glenwood, Waukes ia, Wis 


NEW HANDICRAFT 
CATALOGUE AVAILABLE 


Improve your arts and crafts program by introducing 
nex«pensive reative craft projects 


Send for a FREE catalogue today to 


THE HANDCRAFTERS °'S! Brows St 


Waupun, Wis. 


of reference in the 
Bailey Films, Inc. 


a frame past, present, 


or future. 


Catalogs 

Free Loan Motion Pictures and Selected 
Renta! Subjects is the 1961-62 catalog of 
Association Films, Inc., 561 Hillgrove Ave- 
nue, LaGrange. The 18-page volume lists 
a wide variety of selections, including 
feature-length films, travelogs, Walt Disney 
productions, etc. 

Phonograph Records for Classroom and 
Library are described in the 1962 catalog 
of Educational Record Sales, 157 Chambers 
Street, New York 7. The 
from record companies and are 
arranged 


selections are 
major 
according to subject 
catalog, 


areas and 


grades. The which is available 


free to educators, covers kindergarten 
through grade 12. 

A brochure of Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas filmstrips and color slides is offered 
by Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 West Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14. 
Among new releases described is a film- 
strip with record, “The Story of Handel’s 
Messiah.” SVE’s regular fall catalog is also 
available free to educators. 

Educators Guide to Free Films and Edu- 
cators Guide to Free Filmstrips are annual 
listing materials offered by in- 
government, and_ philanthropic 
organizations. The selections are 
by subject and title. The film guide in- 
cludes 4339 titles and sells for $9. In the 
$6 filmstrip guide, 626 titles are listed 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis 


revisions 
dustrial, 
indexed 


a YournRs FoR 


Through this column you can find many edu- 
materials and teaching aids that are not 


available elaewhere ly 


cational 
material, 
and print 


fllow two weeks or 


orderi 9 the 


please fill out the coupor completely 
your name and addreaa 
receiving the itema directly from the advertiser. 
No requests from children, please 


18. Brochures on 
abroad of the University of San Francisco 
in Guadalajara, Mexico; Valencia and 
Mallorca, Spain. (Dr 


summer sessions 


Palma de Carlos 
Sanchez 

19 Samples of decorative items for 

Also 
eve rvday 
occasion other 
Specialty Printing Co.) 

51. Booklet describing a 


with wide and flexibility to meet 


classroom activities included is a 
catalog of colorful 


se ils and 


and special 
items. (Eureka 
low-cost trip 
coverage 
individual preferences. (Europe Summer 
Tours 

53. Information on conducted 
lantic University Tours for 1962 
for teachers. (Dr. F. E. Sharton 

11. Travel at Its Best booklet describes 


teachers, with 
South America, 


lransat- 
. spe c ially 


27 specialized tours for 


academic credit (in Europe, 


World), offered for the 12th 
consecutive summer. (Study Abroad, Inc.) 
24. Literature about the Mason Pro- 
tected Fund Raising plans for schools and 
school groups. (Mason Candies, Inc.) 

29. The Wonderful World of Sound 
talog of jazz, blues, folk songs, 
children’s songs, off-beat sounds. Features 
the world’s largest collection of authentic 
folk music on long-play records. (Folkways 
Records 

37. Classification Chart describes uses 
than 200 titles covering 28 differ- 
Lists inter- 
(Benefic 


Around the 


a rec ord ca 


of more 


ent series—seven reading areas 
est and reading level for each title. 
Press 

than 260 achieve- 
and medals for all 


(Award 


39. Catalog of more 
ment award emblems 
school subjects and _ activities. 
Emblem Manufacturing Co.) 

45. Creative Crafts, a new 42-page cata- 
log of things to make, describes in detail 
materials available and gives complete in- 
structions on school projects. (The Hand 


crafters 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc 
Dept. G, 307 N. Michigan Aven 
Chicago |, Illinois 





USE THIS COUPON 


Available only in the United States of America 


Available in school 
yeor of 1961-62 only 











For Teachers 
Extending the School 
Supervision and Curriculum 
16th Street NW, Washington 6, 
Paperbound. 60 pages. Price, $1.25. 
Two types of summer school programs are con- 
sidered in this study—enrichment 
students and in-service education 
teachers. There are chapters on developing the 
administering them, and trends in 


Year. Association for 
Development, 1201 
D. C 1961. 


classes for 
activities for 


programs, 


these summer programs. Detailed descriptions of 
two successful programs are included; one is a 


long-established year-round approach and the 
other is relatively new and is more definitely a 
summer program. 

Team Teaching and Staff Utilization in Ridge- 
wood High School, 7500 West Montrose Avenue, 
Norridge 34, Ill. Paperbound. Illustrated. 18 
pages. Free. 

Ridgewood 
plementing 


staffed im- 
developed through ex- 
perimentation by the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. This booklet ex- 
techniques used in various instruction 
groups; curriculum planning and teacher orien- 
tation; and roles of team chairmen, assistants, 


was constructed and 


proposals 
plains 


pupils, and the administration. 

Teaching Salaries Then and Now—A Second 
Look, Sidney G. Tickton. The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, 477 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22; 1961. Paperbound, 45 pages. Free. 

Salaries of educators, other professional peo- 
ple, and various types of workers in industry 
are presented in 31 tables, which show actual 
salaries (from 1904 to 1959 or 1960) and sal- 
“Ceflated to real purchasing power.’ 

Rural Renaissance: Revitalizing Small High 
Schools, Edmund A. Ford. Superintendent cf 
Documents, US vernment Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D Cc. 1961 Paperbound 
Illustrated. 54 pages. ice, 25 cents. 

In spite of the school reorganization 
ment, there are still many necessarily 
high schools in our country. This booklet reports 
on experimental projects which will help thes« 
schools, in particular, improve their programs. 


Food and Nutrition 


You and Your Food, Ruth B. White. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J 1961. Cloth- 
bound. Illustrated. 466 pages. Price, $5.32. 

Material in this high-school text is organized 
in units around the different foods in our daily 
meals; four units concern breakfast, three ar« 
about lunch, and three concern dinner. The last 
unit deals with food for special uses. The cook- 
book using foods in each 
unit; variations are giver which help students 
be creative in cooking. Study aids following 
each chapter utilize many teaching approaches 

Selected Films and Filmstrips on Food and 
Natrition. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 525 West 120th Street, 
New York 27; 1961. Paperbound. 72 pages. Price, 
$1.25 

Criteria for selecting these 
strips were quite strict. The Food and Nutrition 
Council of New York, the publisher, 
has a special committee for evaluation of the 
materials. Quite detailed descriptions of each 
selection are included, and there are alphabeti- 


aries 


move- 
smal! 


includes recipes for 


films and film- 


Greater 


cal indexes showing audience suitability. 

Key to Lasting Slimness, Corinne Collins. J. 
Richard Collins, P. O. Box 4828, San Francisco 
1; 1960. Paperbound. 80 pages. Price, $1. 

Control of the diet, and the proper relation- 
ship of exercising, are obviously the keys to 
correct weight. This handy booklet includes de- 
scriptions of the various food types and charts 
for recommended dietary allowances, common 
food values, and personal records of food intake. 
There are suggestions on exercise and diet and 
some sample menus. Appropriate for high-school 


classes. 





Health 

Health Education, Nation:! Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th Street NW, Washington 6, D. C., 
Medical Association, 535 North 
Chicago 10; 1961. Clothbound. 


and American 
Dearborn Street, 
Illustrated, 429 pages. Price, $5 
This fifth revision was written with the bope 
that it will serve as source book for teachers, 
a text for teacher education, and aiso a refer- 
ence for physicians and all persons concerned 
with the school health field. The joint committee 
on health problems of the NEA and AMA first 
prepared a health education book in 1924. 


Reading 
Reading Instruction in the Secondary School, 
Henry A. Bamman et al. Longmans, Green and 
Co,. Ine., 119 West 40th Street, New York 18 
1961. Clothbound. 266 pages. Price, $4.25 
The authors have attempted to 
book for all high-school 


responsible to extent for 


produce a 


professional teachers, 


each is some 


since 
teaching reading. Consideration has been given 


to administration, organization, evaluation, 


methods, and materials. The teaching of reading 


in each of the 


major subject areas is presented, 


with practica! suggestions for the improvement 
of reading skills. Appendixes list numerous aids 
and references for educators. 

Be a Better Reader, Book VI, Nila Banton 
Smith. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.; 1961. Paperbound. Illustrated. 208 pages 
Price, $2.04, 

Developed for remedial or developmental read- 
ing instruction, this workbook should fit into 
the average high-schoo! curriculum. The vocabu- 
lary includes technical used in most 
history, literature, science, and mathematics 
texts. The first section provides instruction and 
practice in common reading skills. Then there 
are explanations and practice exercises for skills 
in each of the four curriculum areas. 


The Jungle Secret, Ingram See. Doubleday 
and Co., Garden City, N. Y.; 1961. Clothbound 
Illustrated. 141 pages. Price, $2.50. 

George learns of the dangers and surprises 
in the thick forests of Brazil, where he goes 
to visit his father’s plantation and help sclve 
the mystery plaguing his rubber business. This 
is one of a new series, “Signal Books,” in which 
the stories are of interest to young teen-agers 
but are suited to the fourth-grade reading level 
in vocabulary and style 

The ANTA Series of 
Washington 
Avenue, New 


words 


Distinguished Plays. 
Inc., 630 Fifth 
Paperbound. 60 


Square Press, 
York 20; 1961. 
cents each 

This new series of anthologies, sponsored by 
the American National Theatre and Academy, 
includes Fifteen One-Act Plays and 
collections on various themes. Three Comedies of 
American Family Life are “I Remember Mama,” 
“Life With Father,” and “You Can’t Take It 
With You.” Three Dramas of American I ndivid- 
include “Golden Boy,” “High Tor,” and 
“The Magnificent Yankee."" The plays in Three 
Realism are “Idiot's De- 


of Your 


American 


ualiam 


Dramas of American 
light,”” “Street Scene,”’ and “The Time 
Life.” 








NEW FACILITIES 


Guidelines to Language Teaching in Classroom 
and Laboratory, Don R. Iodice. Teaching Re- 
search and Technology Division Electronic 
Teaching Laboratories, 5034 Wisconsin 
NW, Washington 16, D. C 1961 
Illustrated. 60 pages. Price, $1.25 

Planning a language laboratory first calls for 
an evaluation of the determina- 
tion of needs and goals. Types of laboratories 
current 


A venue 
Paperbound. 
program and 


described, as are 


Then the author 


and equipment are 
methods, materials, and text 
discusses supervision of the lab as well as 
scheduling and preparation of materials 

Planning Schools for New Media. 
of Education, Portland State College, 
Ore.; 1961. 
Price, $1. 

This guide has been prepared to assist school 
board members, superintendents, and architects 
in planning school buildings so that teachers 
may make full and effective use of modern media 
of instruction. It many aspects of 
the planning proce 
the instructional materials center 

Functional Schools for Young Children, James 
L. Taylor et al. Superintendent of Documents, 
US Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C.; 1961. Paperbound. Illustrated. 81 pages. 
Price, 65 cents. 

As state and local school 
nursery schools and kindergartens, the need will 
appropriate 


Division 
Portland, 
pages 


Paperbound. Illustrated. 72 


describes 


from wiring to arranging 


systems institute 


increase for guidance in planning 
facilities for this early elementary 
The US Office of Education has compiled here 
information on young children, their growth 
characteristics and needs, the school 
and its relation to facilities needed, and some 
of the facilities in new schools 

Guides to Newer Educational Media, Margaret 
I. Rufsvold and Carolyn Guss. American Library 
Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11; 
1961. Paperbound. 74 pages. Price, $1.50 

Included in this guide 
catalogs and lists of newer 
services of professional organizations, and pro- 

journals. The educational 
means all materials which require spe- 
physical facilities—films, 
ete. Commercial 


education. 


program 


ar descriptions of 

ducational media, 
fessional “newer 
media” 
cial equipment or 
slides, educational TV, records 
catalogs and promotional publications are not 
included. 

The Audio-Visual 


Nation's Schools, 1050 


Tools of 
Merchandise 


Learning. The 
Mart, Chi- 


FOR EDUCATION 


eago 54: 1961. Paperbound. Illustrated. 48 


pages. Price, 35 cents 

Reprinted from the February, 1961, 
The Nation's Schools are 12 major articles plus 
other short media 
Some of the specific topics covered are 
machines and programed materials, 
laboratories, local preparation of materials, ad- 
ministration, research, and school planning 

Television and the Teaching of English, Neil 
Postman. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 West 
{2nd Street, New York 1; 1961. Paperbound 
138 pages. Price, $1. 

Part One provides a perspective and some of 
teachers will 
about 


issue of 


news items on audio-visual 
teaching 
language 


the information and vocabulary 
need in think and teach 
vision as an educational and cultural medium 
Part Two suggests specific methods, materials, 


order to tele- 


and activities for teaching about TV. 

Educational Television Guidebook, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 
York 36: 1961, Clothbound. 
trated p ss. Price, $4.95 

Planning for the installation of an 
tional TV process which calls for 
a great deal of understanding—-of theory and, 
to some extent, technical specifications. This 
book does not present a philosophy of education 
for the use of TV, but covers types of systems 
and equipment and the educational applications 

And TV, Too! National Education Association, 
16th Street NW, Wash- 
Illustrated. 


Philip 
42nd 
Illus- 


Lewis 
Street. New 


educa- 


system 18 a 


Publications-Sales, 1201 
ington 6, D. C.; 1961. Paperbound. 
63 pages. Price, $1.25; quantity rates. 

Classroom teachers must play two key 
if educational television is to achieve its potential 
as a teaching tool. They must help plan the 
content of presentations and must understand 
uses and contributions of TV to education. The 
NEA Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 
and Department of Classroom Teachers compiled 
this booklet of papers on the role and the futur« 
of TV in education, from a special conference 
they held. 

The Uses of Television in Education. North 
Central Association, University of Chicago, 5835 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37; 1961. Paperbound. 
Illustrated, 32 pages. 

The project reported on was conducted under 
a contract with the US Office of Education. It 
was a seminar to consider the uses of TV in 
education and to identify areas needing further 
study and research. 


roles 


143 





coal gray, fawn tan, and medium and dark 
green. Sizes range from 36 in. to 48 in 
heights and lengths up to 155 in. 

Science Book-Labs provide materials 
and instructions for experimenting in ele- 


7 SP mentary grades. The projects are described 





in attractive hardcover volumes, with read- 
ing level geared to third grade. The first 


ements by the manufacturers the record automatically at the end. The 
four Book-Labs in the series contain work 


on Side tie ahaa oot ie board is controlled by a master switch, but 
ommendation by the editor. If each player can be operated indepe ndently 
Senteee end gear somnent fer «of the others 
be forwarded to the Chalkboard is a new light-weight, 24- platforms and included with the experi- 
ment books in giant cardboard “book” 
A microwave system has been developed has greater scratch resistance and easier boxes. Each ~ aome Sr ORES 
"erasing qualities. Guaranteed for the lif Short Stories of O. Henry is one of the 


} of hbelvewe will he of 
with jets and rockets, magnets, seeds, and 
air experiments Materials are mounted on 


gauge, porcelain-enameled chalkboard that 


Rarer renege pb ny na of the building, the boards are inexpensive recent leases in a series of “Talking 
quencies rece ntly authorize d bv the FCC und economical to install. A suede-like sur- Books 16% 1 p-m records containing com- 
Se aaletetieent” Geetititiieen Ehid Celiten face makes the boards easier to write on plete texts of literary favorites, read by 
ETV mcsowave system provides ccuits but ghosting and chalk traps are elimin- prominent actors. It sells for $8.45 net 

| cttadl dietiin. intl ane ated The boards will not discolor They price Other new records in me series are 
tranemit wp to hundreds of mwa Multiple- come in a variety of backing materials, \ Stillness at Appomat’ox and The Great 
jiaatil ‘atitbees ome enalisitn fen trons including foil-backed Masonite, exterior- Gatsby. A complete catalog of contempor- 
a + more programs simul grad plywood with aluminum backing ary and classic literature and music on 
me a i attomal nll aie ind Insulite. Colors are pacific blue, char- Libraphone recordings is available free 


for both vide im 


wn and operate their own ETV micro- 
| 


wave systems or lease facilities from a 2, / y 


Ommon Curricr scrvics 
Super Trouper Spotlight is designed for 
throws of 100 feet or more. An exclusive NovVEMBER ciation, in conjunction with American 


iens system eliminates light loss and pro ll to 19—Miracle of Books Fair: Museum Association for the Advancement of Sci- 


duces a ane white _ unit rmily Muminated of Science and Industry, Chicago ence; De nver, Colo 
spot. Self-contained power supply unit 12 to 18—Children’s Book Week 27 to 29—IEA Annual Meeting: Hotel Sher- 
onsisting o transform ls ! = . a 

° mg & insformer and selenium 16 to 18—Illinois Association for Health on Chicago 
rectifier eliminates the need for separate Physics) Bdincation end Recreation 27 to 30 Speech Association of America 
cqpensive cuctiiens or gpanmatem. Puts Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria New York City 
only 20 amperes 

, : 7 19 to 2)—Joint meeting, Illinois Associa- 

Transistor Trainer, Diode Rectifier and 
= : : a tion of School Administrators and _ Illi- 
Filter Circuit, Full-Wave Rectifier and 

. ' . nois Association ot School Boards Hotel 

Filter Circuit, and Triode Trainer are new 


JANUARY 


29 to Feb. 3—American Library Association 
in connection with American Association 


Sherman, Chi ago . 
of School Librarians: Chic ago 


teaching aids to help the s« ce teach " 
—s = ap tm — keacnher 2? to 25—National Council for the Social 


lemonstrate busi lectronics They ar a . 
= — : — —— “ ast Studies \I wrison Hotel ( hicago Fr BRUARY 


esig | to Se v wol scien pa " 
Const “% a _ nigh school Ao “8 93 to 25—National Council of Teachers of 
ourses and wi do much to simplify the English awe Seeetined Ural Dhila. 
teaching of transistor theory, circuitry, and 


14 to 17—American Association of Colleges 

for Teacher Education; Chicago 

to 21—American Association of School 

Administrators; Atlantic City, N. | 

17 to 21—Department of Home Economics, 
NEA: Atlantic City, N.] 

17 to 21—Department of Elementary, Kin- 
dergarten, Nursery Education; Atlantic 
City 

18 to 21—National Council of Administra- 

DECEMBER tive Women in Education; Atlantic City 


' | ' ' cle Iphia 17 
p= éo~erer ee 23 to 25 Central Association ot Science : 
The Trio-Phonic Record Player is a com- , , ‘ 

und Mathematics Teachers; Sheraton- 

bination of three turntables mounted in a } 1 cl 
le tabl | ipped with 12 t t Calcage Hot cage 
‘ | ‘ ut ‘ pad “NO s 2) - . 
~e.. “ta — oe : " “ ’ 24 and 25—National Council for Geo- 
2 sets o , 


eadphones le svVs “us 
headphon ystem ha graphic ducation; Benjamin Franklin 


three jacks each which permit three groups Hotel, Philadelphia 
it the same time to listen to three different 
recordings The unit mav he purchased 
equipped for either stereo or monaural 
reproduction or i combination of both. The 13 to 15—Illinois Association of County 19 to 21—American Educational Research 
rubber padded steel Superintencde nts of Schools Morrison Association; Atlantic City 

turntables, with four speed operation Each Hotel, Chicago 24 to 28—National Association of Second- 
3)—National Science Teachers Asso- ary School Prin ipals St. Louis 


system ha heavy 


turntable includes a switch which shuts off 26 to 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
IEA Headquarters, 100 East Edwards Street, Springfield 


President 

Harold G. Leffler, Jasper County Superintendent, Newton Irving F. Pearson 
R. v. Minton, Superintendent, St. Anne High School, St. Anne —_ ia = 
Public Relations Chairman David E. Elder 
Murvil Barnes, Principal, Eisenhower High School, Decatur Francine Richard 


Membership and Finance Chairman | woes ‘1 romemng 

Theodore L. Abell, Principal, Octavia High School, Colfax Wendell C. K ly 

Directors | Gerald W. Smith 

Florence Cook, Principal, Shabbona High School, Shabbona W. Stewart Williams 
Rock Island Frank Balthis 


vig RK. Helms, Assistant ’ 
Broom, Riverside- High School, Riverside William Lee Hodge 
NEA State Directors—E. H. Mellon, Superintendent, Champaign; Walter S. Albertson, Principal, Whittier School, Oak Park 





Lots of bovs would like to be engineers when they grow up 


A few years ago, if a boy dreamed of being an engineer, 
he pictured himself perched in the cab of a giant locomotive. 
Nowadays, he has another kind of engineering in mind. 
He dreams of manned rockets twice the size of a steam 
engine, of giant computers, and specially equipped 
research laboratories. He pictures himself taking impor- 
tant strides in the world of scientific development 


American Oil Company has talked to many such boys 
at high school career conferences throughout 
Many are preparing themselves for the 
college study necessary to become engineers. But some 
have not begun adequate preparation. Each of them needs 
the counsel and guidance of his teachers and parents. 


and girls 
the country. 


To become engineers, boys in school today must plan 
early and carefully. Students interested in science and 


engineering should begin their basic studies in junior high 
school. As you know, mathematics, chemistry, physics 
and other sciences are essential. English grammar, com- 
position and speech courses should also receive special 
-studies that will promote clear understanding 
of technical and scientific ideas. 


attention 


Students who want to be engineers when they grow up 
choose to be chemical. civil, electrical, mechanical 
engineers, to name a few. Your counsel and guidance—to 
direct and encourage the outstanding students in your 
school to plan now—will help make their dreams of a 
career in engineering a reality. @ 


STANDARD O'L Garoamp 
—- 


may 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 





LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE SOURCE 


AN EXCITING 
FOREIGN POSITION 
FOR YOU! 


Take your choice 


FREE: 


VALUABLE DIRECTORIES AVAILABLE FREE 


In addition, we shall send you 
FREE with your one-year $6.00 
subscription our WORLD-WIDE, 
SUMMER JOB DIRECTORY for 
TEACHERS. Over 15,000 Summer 
opportunities to help you travel, 
earn and learn while you vacation. 
Includes overseas study awards, 
jobs in summer theatres, resorts, 
earning free trips to Europe, in- 
dustries, camps, etc. 


With your two-year $11.00 sub- 
scription, we shall also send you 
our WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE 
AWARD DIRECTORY. The first 
and only compilation of Graduate 
Awards ever prepared for teach- 
ers, administrators and librarians 
to subsidize the continuation of 
studies. Contains over 1200 awards 
with stipends from $200 to $10,000. 


SAVE UP TO $11.00 


With your three-year $16.00 sub- 
scription, we shall also send you 
our new SUMMER OPPORTUNI- 
TIES for TEEN-AGERS. An annual 
guide book that provides TEEN- 
AGERS with thousands of ideas 
and activities ofr a really worth- 
while, interesting, and useful sum- 
mer. Includes: Jobs; Study Awards; 
Travel, Foreign, Special Interest, 
Sport, & Work Camps; Hosteling; 


U.S. & WORLD-WIDE 
NO-FEE PLACEMENT 
CRUSADE lists thousands of ex- 
cellent, desirable and authenti- 
cated teaching positions avail- 
able in this country and abroad 
(submitted by school officials 

themselves). 

You pay nothing! No fee of 
any kind, to anyone at any time! 
You correspond directly with 
the school official listed, in con- 
fidence, and without obligation 
of any kind to you. 

Whether you plan a change or 
not, whether you are happy and 
content or , whether your 
salary is adequate and your job 
standards sufficient or not, you 
owe it to yourself to read CRU- 
SADE and keep up with the 
national and international job 
market for educators. CRU- 
SADE, written for teachers, |li- 
brarians and educators exclu- 
sively, is not available except 


not 


be 


ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL ISSUE 


The SPECIAL NOVEMBER INTERNATIONAL ISSUE 
of CRUSADE features actual overseas positions 
n the schools of APRICA. ALASKA AUSTRALIA 
BRAZIL. BRITISH GUIANA CANADA CEYLON 
ENGLAND. FRANCE, GERMANY. HOLLAND 
INDIA, IRAQ, JAMAICA, JAPAN. MEXICO. NEW 
ZEALAND, PAKISTAN, SAMOA, SPAIN. SWITZER- 
LAND, NEAR & FAR EAST, and MANY, MANY 


by subscription membership other Countries. 


ADMINISTRATIVE VACANCIES 


(27 issues) CRUSADE JOURNAL (Check THREE FREE 
DIRECTORIES® listed below which you prefer) 
([})2 YEARS, Individual, (18 issues) CRUSADE JOURNAL (Check TWO FREE 
DIRECTORIES* listed below which you prefer) 
]! YEAR, individual, (9 issues) CRUSADE JOURNAL (Check ONE FREE 
* DIRECTORY® listed below which you prefer) 
}! YEAR INSTITUTION SUBSCRIPTION (9 issues CRUSADE JOURNAL) 
[ ") SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER of 2 issues of CRUSADE 
|) NOVEMBER (1961) CRUSADE JOURNAL FEATURING FOREIGN VACANCIES 
) APRIL (1962) CRUSADE JOURNAL FEATURING UNIVERSITY VACANCIES 
L) NEW (1962) ANNUAL SUMMER JOB DIRECTORY for TEACHERS* 
}] WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY* VOL. Ii! 
] NEW (1962) ANNUAL SUMMER OPPORTUNITY DIRECTORY for TEEN-AGERS* 
GENERAL TEACHING REQUIREMENTS for CERTIFICATION in U.S. and 
TERRITORIES including addresses for application 
Application photos, 25 for $2 College transcripts, ist $/ 
OVERSEAS TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES 50 
n Canada n Switzerland in England in Japan 
in U.S. Gov't. Schools in Nicaragua in Greece 
CITY TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES — 5c each 
in Detroit in Denver n San Fran n L.A, n Milwaukee 
PROFESSIONAL APPLICATION ASSISTANCE 50 
Designing an Effective Resume S0c Wr 
}] Avoiding Maior Application Mistekes 0c 
|} Selecting the “Right” Position 50 
[ } Types of Personal Interviews 50c 
}] Self Appraise! After Interview $0< 


ACT NOW! DIRECTORIES ARE LIMITED 
TEACHING VACANCIES - LIBRARY VACANCIES 


FIRST 100 orders received will be sent an EXTRA 
BONUS of APPLICATION FORMS to assist you to 
apply in a professional manner. 

I want to take advantage of this 

offer and save up to $11.0 

Regular processing takes about 3 weeks. Add 25¢ for your 
first issue only to be rushed immediately by Ist class. 


IN QUANTITY 
UNIVERSITY VACANCIES 
[})3 YEARS, Individual 


YES, 
special 


RUSH 
THIS COUPON 
NOW ! 


$0c IT MAY 


Rush to (please print) 


City $3 0 


' 
State additiona 50< 


each 
n Hawe 


ALL ORDERS PREPAID PLEASE 
Please make checks payable to 


THE ADVANCEMENT & PLACEMENT 
INSTITUTE 


Dept. |.1.1L. N.Y. 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF YOU ARE 
NOT SATISFIED AND RETURN THE 
MATERIAL WITHIN 10 DAYS 


AWARDS --SUMMER JOBS 


EASILY HELP 
YOU TO EARN 
MANY ADDITIONAL 
THOUSANDS 
OF DOLLARS 
DURING YOUR 


LIFETIME 


n Alaske 
n Venerela n Australia 
[ n N.Y.C 


169 North 9th St Brooklyn |! each 

iting a Convincing Covering Letter 
Are you in the "Right" School 

How to Have a Successful interview 
183 Hard-to-Answer Interview Questions 


Sample Resume and Application Data 


PART-TIME WORK . CHARTER-FLIGHTS - GROUP INSURANCE, 











